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THE QUIVER 


A touch 
adjusts it. 


Safety Razor 


Instantly Adjustable 
in addition to being 


This razor has won the premier position 
in the world’s markets and in the Navy 
and Army as the only razor that “ strops 
itself.” To this unique feature is now 
added the advantage of instant adjusta- 
bility. By a touch on the adjusting lug 
you can vary the distance between the 
blade and the guard with supreme 
precision and accuracy, adapting the 
setting according to the toughness of 
your beard or the tenderness of your skin. 
A superkeen blade and the means of 
automatically stropping it—a_ well- 
finished razor frame which has no 
loose parts and can be cleaned by 
just a rinse and a_ wipe—these 
features, combined with adjusta- 
bility of the blade, produce the 


nearest possible approach to per- 
fection in the present “Valet” razor. 


THE STANDARD 
SET consists of heavily 
silver-plated self-strop- 
ping “Valet” Rezor, 
twelve “ Valet” Blades, 
ard Valet” Strop; 
in handsome 

case complete 21/- 
Of all high-class dealers 
throughout the world. 


TheAutoStrop Safe 
Razor Co., Ltd., 
61, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 1, 
And also at New York, 
Paris, Milan, Sydney, 
Dublin, Toronto, &c. 
The word “* Valet” on Razors, Strops,and Blades indicates the genuine product ¥ 
of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd.,61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. 


Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 


“A CHAP NAMED ‘SPRUCE,’” 


“There's a chap named SPRUCE in 
our Bank who says that he owes his 
position to Dr. Wilson's hair stuff, and 
it’s like this. He says he applied for the 
post two years ago, and they said ‘too 

— old ’—see?P he was grey ! 
Well, a friend advised 


ou crop. So he tried 
reg again and got it— 
atra/ didn't recognise him. 
Rather good,! think, 
don't you? Pretty ’cute.” 
ASK You 


AATRURESSER On For DR, WILSON'S HAIR RESTORER 
BON &CO., Ltd, BIRMINGHAM 
t, D 


Or write PARTON, 
and 27 Eustace Btree 


BEDSTEADS! wn 
BEDDING! stor prices: 


Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, 
Wire Mattresses, Cots, etc. Furniture—Bed- 
room and general. All goods sent direct from 
Factory to Home IN PERFECTLY NEW CONDI- 
TION. Send post card to-day for Illustrated Price 
List (post free). I allow DISCOUNT FOR CASH or 
supply goods payable in Monthly Instalments. 
Established 29 years, 


CHARLES RILEY 
(Desk 17), MOOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Please mention Tur Quiver when writing for lists. , 


FREEMANS 
urtleko 


UREAL TURTLE SOUP) 
an 


A MEALINA MINUTE 


OSTROLINE 


that are ever floating in the very ® 
: vol 
ever. Stop the little thing and 8° % 
for you. 
cannot pass it. u 
specific to prevent and cure catarrh, 


the 
A little of it applied inside 
Use it fn crowded 


‘DON’T LET IN THE SMALL ENEMY!” 


- ce the _-ger 
or you may find that he will introdu 4 preathe xe pneumonia, consumption, and cerebro-spinal 


euch. 
repare the way for more serious disease ihe piserr ds all the air passages, and disease germs 


Of leading Chemists 
everywhere, 1/3; or by post for P.O. or Stamps (1/5), from 


448, HAROLD MATTHEWS & CO., cuemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


one. Those tiny, invisible germs of disease 
ms of influenza, catarrh, head-cold, etc.— 


“Nostroline” Nasal Specific will do this 


ep youreelf free. Always use this reliable 
‘ colds, and kindred ills. Get some to-day! 
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Mascot Shoes are now in short supply. Ladies 
who have been in the habit of wearing these 
dainty, durable shoes are strongly recom- 
mended to ask to see War-Time Mascot at 
the shops appointed to sell them. Made by 
the makers of Mascot on similar lasts (in 
Derby and Oxford styles), War-Time Mascot 
will be found to be exceedingly comfortable, 
durable, and in good style ; but, to secure the 
quality wearers of Mascot have always been 
led to expect, SEE THAT THE MASCOT 
LABEL is SEWN INSIDE the WAR- 
TIME Shoes. 

The Name and Address of the nearest shop selling both 
War-Time Mascot al Mascot proper wili be sent post free 


on request, Letters and post cards ; 


NORVIC SHOE CO. 
(Howlett & White), NORWICH. 


WASHING WON'T HURT 


JOHN BOND'S 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


The marks grow blacker 
with time. 


Sold by al! Stationers, Chemists 

and Stores, for use with or with- 

out heating (whichever kind is gris 
preferred) Gd. and is. 


Used in the Royal Households. 4 


WASHING WON'T 
rHE PATENT 


[Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


COSY—HYGIENIC—PORTABLE 
No hard sabstancés of draughts to mar baby's 
comfort. Easily washable. No parts to rust. 
Packs small (weight 
Supriied with either Net or Can Support. 
alalogue of Cots, Draperies, post free, 
No.0 Piain We 
No. 1. Stained & his hed 
No.2. White Enamel 279 
No. 3. Special Design . 
Cots sent on days appro 
All our Nurs sery Specialities 
are British inventions and 
British made. 
Only Adare 
Treasure ¢ Cot Co., Ltd. 


124 Victoria “be, 
(Next Victoria Palace.) 
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THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 1000 

YOUR BRAIN 

EARN 

fr you! 300 
409 


AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you ‘make at present. : 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds. 


Over 400,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 

There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 


‘Generals. 


By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises. It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed any where, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you hdéw to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 15 

Toronto Street. 
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BANISH YOUR GREY HAIR 


Free Distribution of 1,000,000 “Astol” Outfits 


London Hair Specialist’s Discovery that Restores Lost Natural 
Colour to Hair that is Grey or Faded. 


Public Invitation to Write To-day for Free Trial Outfit, containing: 


1. A Free Bottle of ASTOL, 


2. A Packet of ‘‘ Cremex” 
the new scientific 


natural sof the | which pares the hair for 

hair to new healthy activity. | the application of ASTOL. 
HE above Gift is yours to-day merely for the 
asking. It is a valuable ‘‘ Back-to-Youth” 
present for all who are grey-haired already, or 

just beginning to go grey. It makes you look years 

younger, and enhances your prospects of success in 

all walks of life. 4 

Although a comparatively new discovery, ‘* Astol ” 

is already known to and has been used by millions of 

grey-haired men 

and women. — Its RE TO THE 

immediate success 

is due to various 

causes. 

1. “Astol” is the 

of 

nown mdon hair 

specialist who intro- 

the now world- > CREME 

famed Harlene SHAMFOC 

Hair-Drill,” in itself 

a powerful recom- 


: = 


mendation and guar- * 7 POWDERS 
antee. 

2. It is neither a 


dye norastain, both 
of which are rightly 
held in abhorrence 
y man and 
woman of refined and 
sensitive tempera- 
ment. Dyes and 
stains are messy and 
ineffective, and their 
use is easily detected, 


GREYHAIRED 


aA of the famous Instruction Book ‘Good News 
for the v-Haired,” in the s of which the use of 
ASTOL is clearly explained so that you have no trouble, 
saesity, er doubt as to exactly how to use the Free Test 
jupply. 


No matter from whatever cause the greyness may arise, 
* Astol” will quickly and permanently banish it. ‘lhe pro- 
Prietors possess thousands of grateful letters bearing testimony 
to this, bat for obvious reasons it would be a distinct breach of 
confidence and etiquette to publish any such letters. The 
“ Astol” treatment for grey hair can be carried out without 
any other person being aware of the fact. Guard yourself 
against the ageing appearance of grey hair by the daily 
use of “‘Astol” and its invaluable companion, ‘‘Cremex” 

poo. 


APPLY FOR FREE 
TRIAL OUTFIT 
TO-DAY. 


The treatment only 
takes up about two 
minutes a day. A 
*Cremex” shampoo 
is deliciously refresh- 
ing and invigorating. 
It cleanses the scalp, 
and is very soothing 
to a tired brain or 
nerves. ‘‘Astol” 
hustles languid, weak 
and inactive colour- 
ing cells into healthy 
activity once more. 

Try “Astol"’ for 

ourself. Test it free 

y accepting one of 
these Free Trial Out- 
fits. All you have te 
do is to detach ¢ 


8.tIt is physiologi- No one need hesitate about using “Astol.” It does not colour the hair; © Coupon below, and 


cal in its ae, and 
not mere YPAINT 

the test yourself without expense. 

has a powerful action on enfeebled and atrophied colouring 

cells, and restores their youthful vigour and healthy func- 

tional activity. 

4. “ Astol"’ is itself an absolutely clear and colourless uquid, 
supplied in dainty bottles. It does not give temporarily a 
FALSE colour to the hair bu* merely brings back its NATURAL 
colour and lustre, 


HOW GREY HAIR HANDICAPS. 


These are very real and potent reasons for the triumph ot 
“ Astol” over old-fashioned and ‘‘messy” stains, dyes, and 
tints, and must at once make a strong appeal to every intelli- 
gent man and woman. 

No man or woman can see their hair going grey without a 
pang. The appearance of grey hair too often sounds the 
death - knell of many we aspirations, and ambitions. 
Whether it arise from shock, sickness, fright, anxiety, or the 
natural passing of the years, it is a cause for regret, and in 
these strenuous, modern days may almost be said to carry 
@ stigma. At any rate, it is often a bar to social, professional, 
and commercial success. 

If you are troubled with any of these signa: 

Patchy Greyness, White Hair, Temple Greyness, Streaky 

yness, Greyness over the » recent or long-standing 
lose no time in sending for your Trial Supply of 
* Astol” now offered, 


it makes the hair regrow its own natural colour. You can put it to post it(with 3 penoy 


Free ° stamps for postage 
and packing of parcel. 

After you have once seen for yourself the effect of ‘* Astol,” 
you can obtain further supplies from any chemist the world over 
at 38. and 5s. per bottle ; ‘‘Cremex,” 1s. 14d. per box of seven 
packets (single packets 2d. each), or direct on receipt of 6d. 
extra for postage from Edwards’ Harlene, Ltd., 20, 22, 24 and 26 
Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C.1. Carriage extra on foreign 
orders. Cheques and P.O.'s should be crossed. 


FREE GIFT “ASTOL” COUPON 


Cut out and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LTD., 
20, 22, 2: and 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 


Dear Sirs,—Please send me a Free Trial Supply of 
“Astol” and packet of ‘*Cremex” Shampoo Powder, 
with full instructions. I enclose 3d. stamps for postage 
and packing to my address. 


NOTE TO READER: 


Write your full name and address clearly on a plain 
piece of paper, pin this Coupon to it, and post as 
directed above. (Mark envelope Sample Dept.) 


Quiver, /anuary, 1919. 
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ERE is your opportunity to become a Musician in a few 
lessons with the aid of the 


NEW RAPID VAMPING CARD. 


COPYRIGHTED. 
Piano Playing made easy, and every home made happy! 
NO TEACHER NEEDED. 
SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE 
SYSTEM. 

The surprise and wonder of every- 
body who has tried the NEW 
RAPID VAMPING CARD. 
Persons having neglected their Musical iducation need not de- 
spair, for with the aid of our New Rapid Vamping Card (placing 
the card upright over the Piano keys), you can at once vamp 
away to thousands of Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, e, 29 
&c,, equal to a Professional Musician. No knowledge of Music 
required. After using it a few times you will be able to dispense 
with the aid of the Vamping Card entirely. 

Full Instructions printed on every New Rapid Vamping Card. 
Can be folded to carry in Pocket. Hundreds of 4 estimonials 
come to us every week, Complete (post free) for 2/6 P.O. Agents 

Wanted, Address: 
Vv. P (Dept. A), Northwold, Beverley, YORES. 


has been awarded the certificate of Manufactured and Guaranteed 
The Institute of Hygiene on account by the Standard Health Food 
of its surpassing purity. Co., Ltd., Reading. 


HAVE “JOYBELLS” IN YOUR HOME, 
Every Housewife should keep a store of “JOYBELLS” CUSTARD. 


PASTE Thecreamiest and most delicious ever 

tasted. Everybody dotes on it tor 

lunch, dinner, or dessert. 
DISTINCTIVE, ENTICING, AND 

HEALTH-GIVING. 

‘Joybells’”’ Custard is a Per‘ect Food. 


ae Ask at 


our 


OYBELLS 


CREAMY CUSTARD 


COAL SAVER 


Your Coal Bill Nearly Halved. 
Place one of these patent savers in your grate, you will 
notice the increased heat sent into room. 
S53} im. Coals do not cake at the back, burning use- 
lersly ; Gre is much brighter, and nein 
a pleasant glow down to last cinder. A fire- 
grate fitted with one of these “ Grato” coal- 
savers never refuses to light, a free circula- 
tion of air ensuring perfect combustion. 
Air costa NOTHING, it improves the fire— 
so burn it. A large quantity 
of coal is saved on each fire, 

and amount of heat 
sent out 


a fire brick. 
Agents wanted Buy one now 
for a very smal! cost, and it will 

SAVE YOUR COAL YEAR 
AFTER YEAR. 

Made in Two Sizes—Large Six? Burning half coal, half 
(S§in.across), 2/®, post 34. Small Gir. Result: Great Heat 
Bise (4in. across), 2/-, post 34. with Grato Coal Saver. 
vaughan & Heather (Dept. 23), Gloster Place, Brighton. 


SEE THIS SIGN 
“ 


IT IS BRITISH. 


It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 

and Silver—and is never used 

except upon Drugs and Medicines | 
of the Highest Quality. 


for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword . . ._ by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “Strand Magazine” 


The As of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson's Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


y a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 
Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 
The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism and Short Story Writing, 
which are conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Max Pemberton, by post 
by the famous London Correspondence 
College — founded in 1909 by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., one of the 
most brilliant journalists of modern 
times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles, The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success, All applications for a Free 
Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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Instant relief in 


RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO -CHILBLAINS 
SORE THROAT, ETC. 


OF all Chemists 
73 &3~aJARorfrom 
HIRST, BROOKE 
& HIRST, LTD. 

LEEDS. 


GROW TALLER 


to be Tail. 

Short pent are snubbed and overlooked. By 
my simple Private Method you can add 
several inches to your height moe violent 
exercises, without a) aratus. No 
risk or strain, Full pertieniage? if you write 
at once Ses The Quiver, and enclose 
stamp for po: 


JOHN EDISON, i. Lta., 87 Great George Street, LEEDS. _ 


HAVE YOU ADO 


Then DOG 
POWD: you ays in pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 


w 
confylence ; they Som 


rom the recipe 
of the best-known most I 
the Worid, from 
H. PROSSER & 
Hull, MINGHAM, or through any Chemist, 


Corn Dealer, or 


IRISH LINEN 
TABLECLOTHS, 


Superior double damask, very slightly imperfect, 
2 by 2} yds., 17/10; postage 6d, Amazing value. 
Write now for monthly Bargain List, free. 


HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 


TOILET TABLE 
TATCHO TALKS 


Tatcho—and comparisons 


That “Comparisons are Odious ” does not always 
— the rule. For instance: The comparison 
vetween your hair before and after a course of 
Tatcho treatment is exactly the reverse of “ Odious.” 
No result could give greater pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. You can then see your hair in a new light, a 
fresh perspective. Its glowing health, splendid glint 
and re-awakened life will be apparent, not only toyour- 
self, but to your friends, Tell them there is nothing 
to compare with TATCHO ; its power is unrivalled. 


Use Tatcho 


A scanty head of hair in a man or woman is a serious handi- 
cap, socially and commercially. ‘Tatcho brings it back into 
health and vigotr, and naturs “9 colour. TATCHO gives the 
hair more life and lustre ; but it does far more, it feeds the 
hair at the roots,.and induces a strong new growth. It is, in 
fact, the one remedy worthy the name of hair-grower, which 
has been proved by hundreds of thousands of men and women 
all over the world. ‘‘ Look at my hair now!” said Mr. Geo. 
R. Sims, author, dramatist, area ser and discoverer of 
the H air- Grower —- TATCHO—to the editor of the Daily 
Mail, ‘isn't that convincing of the value of Tatcho? 
Ladies confirm my good opinion of it,’ 


| SPECIAL | 
cuT THIs ouT TATC HO POSTTO-DAY 
ON 


A Full-size 4/6 bottle for 2/9. 
The TATCHO Hair Health Brush Free. 


| In order to prove the superlative merits of Tatcho, the 
Company, inaugurated under the auspices of Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims, has set aside, for trial purposes, 250,000 4/6 bottles 
of Tatcho for 29, and 50,000 Tatcho Hair Health Brushes, 
the latest scientific achievement in hairbrush construe 
tion. The cost of this unique brush is 6/6, but one will be 

| sent free when eix bot are ordered for family use, or 
for distribution cae ie: ants’ friends, Each bottle 
of Tatcho bears the following guarantee of the discoverer:— 

| “| guarantee that this preparation is made according 
to the Teemata recommended by me. 


Get your Chemist, who is authorised to do 
80, to supply a 4/6 bottle for 2/9, or will be 
mailed free from the CHIEF CHEMIST, 
TATCHO LABORATORIES, Kingsway, London. 
Chemists and Stores everywhere, U3-and 4/6. 


Tatcho 
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PATONS 


ALLOA 


KNITTING 


OOLS 


Beautifully elastic and ex- 
quisitely fleecy and soft, 
Paton’s Alloa Knitting 
Wools are noted for their 
durability in wash and 
wear. The ideal wools 
for every knitting purpose. 


Universal Knitting Book, 
with directions —over 100 
designs altogether—io in- 
terest every knitter, for 
in stamps. 


PATON’S, 
ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


192 Aldersgate St., E.C.1. 
10 Newton Street. 


London: 


Manchester: 


| LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK 
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| MY COMPANION— 
—WE C0 ABOUT TOGETHER 


EVERYWHERE 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


4 The very finest Cure for 
§) HEADACHE, HEAD COLD, 
gid HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 
\Y Dizziness and Faintness 
Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/3, or post_free 1/6 from 
LABORATORY, Caste Street READING. 
LABORATORIES LTD, 


WHY DOCTORS RECOMMEND 


GURATIVE ELECTRICITY 


For NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, 
and NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


ILAT you are not asked to make any risky experi- 
ment in undergoing treatment by electricity is 
proved both by the wonderful success of the Pul- 

macher Electrological Treatment in a great number and 
variety of ailments, and by the fact that these successes 
have completely won over medical men in its favour. 
This conversion is the more remarkable because there is 
no more conservative body of men. 


RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS. 


Thousands of medical men now recommend and advise the 
Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment in all obstinate and chronic 
functional ailments, especially in neurasthenia and nervous dis- 
orders, because— 

(1) Its success in thousands of cases incurable by other methods 
has proved its efficacy. 

(2) It makes electrical treatment at home 
> and without medical or nursing super- 
vision safe, cheap, and convenient. 


(3) It is the most 
perfect way yet 
discovered of 
applying elec- 
tricity for the 
relief of pain 
and cure of ill- 
ness, 

(4) It is superior to 
all medication— 
drugs containing no vital power in themselves, while electricity 
possesses power in itself transferable to the human system. 

(s) ie gives no shock to the system, and is followed by no violent 
reac tion. 

(6) It is Nature’s own stimulant for every weak and enfeebled organ 
and every flagging function. 


REVITALISES DEPLETED NERVE CENTRES. 


The greatest neurologists, including Erb, Beard, Loeb, and 
hundreds of the foremost medical thinkers, now agree that électrical 
treatment, skilfully and scientifically directed, will revitalise de- 
pleted nerve centres (as in neurasthenia, debility and nervous dys- 
pepsia), restore sound digestion, invigorate the circulation, and 
increase the daily and necessary elimination of the waste products 
that, if uneliminated, are the greatest source of all diseases. 


OVERWHELMING MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 


Every sufferer from neurasthenia, indigestion, liver or kidney 
troubles, rheumatism and gout, anemia, heart weakness, insomnia, 
and, indeed, any nervous or functional disorder should get and read 
a most interesting little book entitled “‘A Guide to Health and 
Strength,” in which not the least interesting feature is the convinc- 
ing and overwhelming mass of medical and scientific evidence 
supporting the methods employed in the Pulvermacher Electro- 
logical Treatment. This little book will gladly be sent to anyone 
interested. Simply send a post card requesting a free copy to 
The Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Institute, 17 Vul- 
can House, 56 Ludgate Hill, Lendon, E.C.4. 


We invite you, if you possibly can, to call and, without any obligation, 
examine the Pulvermacher Appliances and enjoy a special consulta- 
tion with the Head Superintendent, between the. hours of 9.30 and 5. 
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Baby’s Early Days 


F Baby must be bottle fed, the first 
few months of his life are particu- 
larly anxious ones for his mother. 

He cannot digest or thrive as he should 
on anything that is not pure and 
practically identical with mother's milk. 

Thousands of mothers have found 

to their joy and comfort that the 
* Allenburys’ Foods provide exactly 
what Baby needs to bring him through 
this critical period safely, firm in flesh, 
and happy: 


stienbur 


Give a Good Start in Life. 


MILK FOOD No.1 - - 
MILK FOOD No.2 - - 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 


- From birth to 3 months 
- From 3 to 6 months 
- From 6 months upwards 


Obtainable of all Chemists 
og ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., London. 


(AValuable THE 
British 
Possession Kal 


PENCIL. 


ALL STATIONERS. CEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON. 


Stockings and Socks 
that don’t want mending 


END THE MEND. 
Wear our Floleproof Hose as hard as 
you like, and if a hole develops within 

WO months of purchase 
‘ we will r them abso- 
lutely FREE. Out 8 no Extra Charge. 
Hoieproof Hosiery is so pliable that it gives to con- 
tinued pressure and wear just a8 a sponge may be 
depressed by grippin “ the hand, but stil 
damage done to its fa 6° 
pairs Stockings .. post gd. 
6/3 post 


pairs Socks 
Art Silk Moleproof (Guaranteed as above) 


@ pairs Silk Stockings .. wo +» 12/6 post 4d. 
2 pairs Silk Socks ee . 
Throw away your darnin basket with ws everlasting worry 
and eyestrain. A dated guarantee ticket with each pair. 
Or for @ pairs initialled FREE. 


have no | 


Vaughan & Heather (Dept. 28), Gloster Place, Brighton. 


The Joys of Peace 
and “Pesco’ 


The Manufacturers of 


UNDERWEAR 


Rejoice with all their 
friends on the ces- 
sation of hostilities, 
and hope that the 
coming of Peace will 
speedily result in a 
welcome increase in 
the supplies of 


PESCO 


PETER SCOTT & CO., Ltd. 
Hawick Scotland 


@ 
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MY BEST FRIEND J 


KEENEGG 


FARM EGGS DRIED. 
YWou may use it with confidence. 


Makes Delicious Breakfast Feasts, Luncheon 


Of all Groeers Dishes, Custards, Puddings, &c. 
Wholesale from KEENE’S, Food Spectaliats, LEICESTER. 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 


Shetland Homespuns 
Special light “woluhte for Ladies’ wear al shades. 


Patterns and Prices on Af 


8. A. NEWALL & SONS, Stornoway,  Scotiand. 


State shade desired and if for Gent.'s or Ladies’ Wear 


TRE 
| 
| 
— 
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THE QUIVER 


Quality first! 


In food, good quality means nourishment to sustain life and 
build up the body. The name “B/RD’s” has been the symbol of 
best quality for over 80 years. Even during the long War, the 
quaiity and nutritive powers of Bird’s Custard have never fallen. 


adds 25% to the nutritive value of milk “A very high achievement” 
Says a distinguished scientist. 


f It pays in health and energy to serve Bird’s Custard 
with every meal. A spoonful to each helping turns a plain 
pudding into a delightful treat, and makes it more nutritious. 


The most rx Send To-day for the Free=-Wheel 
Sporty Toy 


Auto-Scooter 
Propelled by Pedal 


Give your — healthy Auto-Scooter Joy Rides. 


Strong and Simple Construction. The 
Auto-Scooter is engineer-made for prolonged service under 
rough conditions. All metal parts best steel, enamelled black, 
bicycle finish. Strong, simple free- wheel action, to in. 
diameter wheels, wired-on rubber tyres. Varnished wood 
parts of well- seasoned birch. Total weight, 11 ibs, - 
The Auto-Scooter is made in Six Styles, as follows, and 

is sent complete, safely packed and carriage paid. 
Mopet O.—Varnish Finish, Free-wheel. A fine 

machine for the smaller children, weight 10 lbs, 23/6 
Mopet O1.—An entirely new model, simplified as 

to its working parts. The machine ™ the 


yet produced. 


Tel. Addresses : 
AvToscoor, 


| delicate child ~ 25/6 
"Phone Nos. : Mopet 1.—Varnish Finish, 11 Ibs. 97/6 
913 STOCK PORT. Moprt 1a.—Varnished and fitted with Mud- 
$413 Vicrorta. guards and Aluminium Footplate . IE 


Mopet 1s.—Fitted wit: Mudguards, 
and Enamelled in Red, Green, Royal 
eae Blue, or French Grey’ 6 
2.—Steel Frame. Enamelled 
Black, Lined Gold. Aluminium 
Footplate, 12 in, wheels, 4 wired-on 
tyres. Weight, 13 lbs. 
Brake to Front Wheel, 2/6. extra. 
Stocked all loving Cycle and Top 
Dealer: Send your order to-day to 
THE AUTO-SCOOTER co., LTO. 
Chestergate, Stockport 


Sole Manuyacturers, Patentees & Owners of the Patents. Works: Chesterzate, Stockport, London Offices ; 5 Victoria Street, S.W.2 
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QUIFER 


spreadthe 
bread you- 


do eat wi 


The daily spread for the children’s bread. 


Laitova contains just those elements 
which build up the tissues. It helps 
you to acquiesce m the Food Con- 
troller’s request to save food, without 
detriment to health. 


Your grocer sells it in dainty 
5 hygienic jars. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., 
Manchester. 


DELIGHTFUL HABITS. 
Among New Year resolutions none can be more praise- 
worthy than to adopt the “' Sotol Habit.” 


renders the Mouth and Throat clean and sweet, and is indis- 
pensable to cleanly people. Sold by all good Chemists in 
convenient tablet form 40 for 1/6; 100 for 2/9, 
“SOTOL” (Non-ca ic) TOOTH POWDER, the most 
fascinating possible, is how obtainable in boxes at 1/. each, 
** KLENZIT”’ is the preparation which keeps dental plates 
beautifully clean and fragrant; sold in porcelain jars at 1/3, 
DENIN*’ ANTISEPTIC ESSENCE 
should be regularly sprayed in sick-rooms, and is a refreshing 
and delicately perfumed disinfectant and destroyer of bacteria ; 
invaluable for purifying the air of Household Dwellings, &a 
Sold at 2/3 and 4/-. 
If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining any of the above, 
readers are invited to remit direct to the WESTERN DENTAL 
MFG. CO., Ltd., 74 Wigmore St., London, W.1, who will 
supply post free. 
Ask for brochure: ** Sotol and its Uses.” 


The Sign of Safety 


When you realise the full 
significance of the Jason Tab on 
StocKings and Socks you will insist 
on seeing it on every pair you buy. 


The Jason Tab is the makers’ pledge to you of all-wool 
, and a guard against profiteering. 


fabric, unshrinkabilit 


Quality 
StocKings & Socks. 


See the Jason Tab on every pair, and pay onl 
the orice marked on the Tob of Stockings a 
Socks for Ladies and Men. @ 


WAR 
REE.—£100 BOND. 
£100 at 5% interest would increase 
to £160 in ten years, £26) in 21 
years. Some Mother's Child 
will have a good start in 
life through this offer, Send 
for full particulars 


COWNS, SKIRTS, CORSETS 
Finlay's” Patents), Adjustable 
any size, Free Catalogue 
Fashion Bulletin, and Pattern 
Book of latest Materials Post 
Free. National Baby Catalogue, 


18/111063/- Layettes, Cots, ete., Free 


F N LAY’ 90, ‘Man chester, 


London: 47, Duke Street (facing Selfridge’s). 
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___THE QUIVER 
” 
THE QUIVER” CHARITIES | 

Dear Readers, 

Please show your gratitude to God for the victories of this closing year 
by sending a Christmas thank-offering to some of our great Charitable Societies. 
I earnestly commend to your consideration the claims of the charities 


mentioned in the following pages. I shall be most pleased to receive donations 
for any of these. 


Your friend, 


aré moulding his young re and Nis young 
whatsoever call may come. 


646 boys, some of the great family of over 7,000 children in the Homes, are at present 
in the Boys’ Garden City. 


Will you please help this good work ? 


Gifts should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘ The Quiver,’’ La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
and should be marked ‘‘ FOR DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES ‘ QUIVER’ BED.” 


To the Editor of ** THE QUIVER.” 
I enclose £ : : towards the Endowment of 
“THE QUIVER BED” in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


Name 
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DELIGHTFUL HABITS. 


Among New Year resolutions none can be more praise- 
worthy than to adopt the ‘' Sotol Habit.” 


renders the Mouth and Throat clean and sweet, and is indis- 
pensable to cleanly people. Sold by all good Chemists in 
convenient tablet form 40 for 1/6; 100 for 2/9. 
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IN) SIF TER-TOP TINS. 


Socks for Ladies and Men. ; ? 


WAR 
FREE.—£100 sono. 
2100 at 5% interest would increase 
to £160 in ten years, £280 in 21 
years. Some Mother's Child 
will have 2 good start in 
life through this offer. Send 

for full particulars 


COWNS, SKIRTS, CORSETS 
Finlay's” Patents), Adjustable 
any size. Free Catalogue 
Fashion Bulletin, and Pattern 
Book of latest Materials Post 
Free. National Baby Catalogue, 


18/111063/- Layettes, Cots, etc., Free. 


FINLAY’S (top Oldham Street), 
90, Houldsworth St., Manchester, 
London: 47, Duke Street (facing Selfridge's). 
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“THE QUIVER” CHARITIES: 


Dear Readers, 
Please show your gratitude to God for the victories of this closing year 
by sending a Christmas thank-offering to some of our great Charitable Societies. 
I earnestly commend to your consideration the claims of the charities 


mentioned in the following pages. I shall be most pleased to receive donations 
for any of these. 


Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
Christmas, 1918. 


Dr. HOMES 


The Editor of “The Quiver” 
is asking his readers to help him to raise 
£500 to Endow a Bed 
in the Boys’ Garden City, 
Woodford Bridge, Essex. 


This Estate has recently been enlarged, a very generous anonymous 
friend having purchased, in memory of his son killed in action, 
the adjoining Estate for £3,250. 


Will you help to name 


“THE QUIVER BED” 


in the new house ? 
(See ** The Quiver Army of Helpers” in this issue.) 


“The Quiver” gift will be a patriotic one, for the amount will be invested in National 
War Bonds. It will thus assist the Nation in two ways—(l) The Nation’s Exchequer; and 
(2) it will help to train the Nation’s coming manhood. 

In “THE QUIVER BED” thus endowed will sleep a boy who is learning, day by 
day, the things that will fit him for a good passage through the deeps and shallows of the 
world—things mental, things moral, things physical and things spiritual—the things which 


are moulding his young life and his young soul into a calm and steady readiness for 
whatsoever call may come. 


646 boys, some of the great family of over 7,000 children in the Homes, are at present 
in the Boys’ Garden City. 


Will you please help this good work ? 


Gifts should be sent to the Editor of ‘*‘ The Quiver,’’ La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
and should be marked ‘‘FOR DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES ‘ QUIVER’ BED.” 


To the Editor of ** THE QUIVER.” 


I enclose £ : towards the Endowment of 
“THE QUIVER BE D” i in Dr. ieoiiniiliale Homes. 


Name 
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THE QUIVER 


CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


The Editor of ‘The Quiver” will receive and acknew. 
ledge any Donations of Subscriptions for the under- 
mentioned Charitics that are forwarded to him, 


addressed La Belle Sauvage, Lonaon, E.C.4 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY &R.S.U. 


First President (1844-1885), LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


**A great Cheer-up Society for London children, 
an up-to-date live Society, not a mere machine.” 


UPPLIES CLOTHES and BOOTS 


and GOOD CHEER for tens of 


thousands of poor children. 


ROVIDES Surgical Instruments and 


Carriages, 


Home ‘Comforts, and 
Countr 


Holidays for thousands of 


Cripple Children. 


AINTAINS through so Branches and 
90 affiliated Missions a vast network 
of Social, Moral, and Religious 


Agencies in the most needy districts of 
London. 


The Society is almost entirely dependent on voluntary 


Subscriptions. 


Donitions of money and material should be 


sent to the Director, 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


Bankers: BARCLAY & CO., Fleet Street. 


Coloniala Continental 


Church Society 


HILE we thank God for the restora- 

tion of Peace, shall we not remem- 

ber those splendid men from Canada, 

Australia, and other Overseas Dominions, 

who by their noble self-sacrifice have 

helped to make peace possible? Shall we 

not help to send the Gospel to those homes 

far away on prairie, in bush, or back 

blocks, where our own brethren are without 
the means of grace ? 

And shall we not remember those brave 
Chaplains who have held on all through the 
War, ministering to the British Colonies 
on the Continent in spite of danger and 
privation ? 

You can do this by supporting the Society 
which has maintained all this work. Do 
not let it suffer now, but SEND A 
SPECIAL THANKOFFERING. 


Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4, 


If You Have Anything to Spare 


Queen’s Hospital fcr Children 


If not, deny yourself some little luxury, 
and help the Children all the same! 


SEND IT TO THE 


HACKNEY ROAD, E.2. 


| 


THANK-OFFERING 
WAIFSs STRAYS SOCIETY 


Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 8.E.11, 


PEACE. 


Please when giving your 


Remember THE CHILDREN 
under the care of the 


Its present family is 4,885. 
Its sailors’ and soldiers’ 
Children are 2,121. 


ifs and Strays.”’ 


Cheques, etc., crossed and fayable to 
_“Wa 


THE NEED WAS NEVER GREATER 
—— THAN NOW FOR THE —— 


800 
RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS CENTRES 


MAINTAINED BY THE 


CHURCH ARMY WAR FUNDS 
(Registered under the War Charities Ac 
GOING FORWARD WITH OUR 


VICTORIOUS TROOPS 
in BELGIUM and FRANCE, PALESTINE and MACEDONIA; 


also in Italy, Malta, Egypt, Mesopotamia, East Africa 
and India, and in home camps and at remote naval bases. 
Huts of lined canvas, easily taken down and re-erected to 
accompany the Troops, cost £400 fully equipped. More 
are urgently needed, and maintenance is a heavy strain. 
LONG AFTER THE WAR IS OVER 

the need will continue. Funds are also urgently re- 
quired for numerous other branches of war work, and 
for the post-war activities for which the Church Army 
is preparing. 
Church Army workers are co-operating in relief of the 
civil population in the liberated districts of France. 

WE CANNOT RELAX OUR EFFORTS 

in any direction. 

Cheques crossed “‘ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, 


1916) 
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% FOR SHATTERED NERVES 


You can’t cure weak, impoverished nerves by dosing your- 
self with drugs. What the nerves require is new life—that’s 
electricity. 

You know that the nerves convey the force that runs the 
human body. This nerve force, as it is called, is another name 
ior electricity. Now when your nerve force is overtaxed by 
hard work, worry or dissipation, there is sure to be trouble. 
Not only the nerves are affected, but the heart, stomach, 
kidneys, liver and other organs of the body suffer as well. 
Complicated diseases often result, and can only be cured by 
building up the nerve power. The ‘“ Ajax” Battery applied 
while you rest will do the work. 

The “ Ajax” Dry-Cell Body Battery is the best and most 
successful device for infusing electricity into the body. It 
generates a steady, unbroken stream of electric life with which 
it saturates the nerves and vitals without the least shock or 
‘unpleasant sensation. The “ Ajax” Battery cures all such 
troubles as lumbago, nervousness, insomnia, rheumatism, 
weakness of any kind, and stomach, kidney, liver and bowel disorders. 


FREE TO vou 


Our 80-page illustrated book tells all about the battery, how it cures, and cost, It does not 
cost you a penny, so write at once if you cannot call for a free test and advice. 


AJAX LD 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (°s2>) 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


‘—DUTTON’S— 
| SHORTHAND 


DUTTON’S SHORTHAND HAS ONLY 6 RULES 

| AND 29 CHARACTERS. THE COMPLETE 

THEORY CAN BE LEARNED IN 24 HOURS, 

AFTER WHICH PRACTICE QUICKLY GIVES 
HIGH REPORTING SPEEDS. 


The Dutton Shorthand System is gaining hundreds cf 
| adherents daily, its popularity being due to the fact that 
novices giving a few hours per day to its study and practice 
can become qualified stenographers and obtain remunerative 
berths within one month. 


DUTTON SHORTHAND IN GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICES. 

| Dutton Shorthand Writers are now engaged in all of the 
following important Government Offices :—Admiralty, War 
Office, Air Ministry, Food Control, Trench Warfare, 
Shipping Controller, Ministry of Munitions, etc. Also 
Dutton’s Shorthand has recently been adopted (in preference 
But restore your grey ana taded hairs to their to all other systems) to be taught in the Women’s Auxiliary 

natural colour with } Services. 


LOCKYER'S SULPHUR WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET 


HAIR RESTORER CONTAINING FIRST LESSON. 


‘ A 24-page i rated booklet—‘* All at ) 's Short- 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a A 24 page illustrated booklet All about Dutton's Short 


few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled hand *—containing specimen lesson, comparison of Dutton 
thousands to retain their position. with other systems, facsimile reporting notes, etc., together 
419 Sold Everywhere 4/9 with particulars of the Special Postal Course of Tuition and 


of the Day and Evening Classes conducted at the London 


Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural | 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the moat perfect Branch, g2 and 93 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, will be 


Hair Dressing | forwarded to every reader sending two stamps to 


This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great | ’ NATIONAL 
Hair Bpecialiste, J. & Co., Lev. 12 Bedford Labor. DUTTON Ss BUSINESS COLLEGE 
stories, London, 8.E.1., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world (Room 42), SKEGNESS. 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 

would a broken liunb. It absolutely holds 
and comfortably, and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the ly without chafing oF 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and send 
it to yoo on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low ¢ anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 
Remember, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn't —_ 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refi 
your money. That is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we havg 
is of people this way tor the 
x ag ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, 
no harness, no lies, no takes. We just give you a straight business deal at 
_ @ reasonable price. Write at once for Sur Tlustrated Booklet 
BROOKS APPLIANCE Ltd.. 


to thou 


(638K), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
BLUSHING 


Do yéu lack self-confidence? Do you Blush, Start, Tremble, grow 
confused when asked a simple question? Feel nervous, timid, and 
shy imcompany? Do you suffer from Depression, Insomnia, Nerve 
or Heart Weakness? If so-called cures have failed you, don’t be 
discouraged. You can cure yourself by my simple, convenient home 
method. Write at once for full particulars and booklet, ‘‘ The Power 
to Win,” sent FREE if you mention Tue Quiver. Address— 


&. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St.Annes-on-Sea. 


PROMOTES CURLY HAIR. Have youever 
thought how much a head of Curly Hair would im; 
yourappearance?t “Waveuri” im 
manent curls. One packet sufficient, however listiess 
your hair is. One testimonial says: “My Aair soon 
became a mass of wavy curis.” For either Ladies or 
en or This is what you have been 
looking for for years. Guaranteed harmless. Price 29 
per packs. post free. For a short time, however, we are selling our 
| offer to all momicning this advert. Send 1/6 for a 2/9 packet. 


wo for 2A) WAVCURL CO., Fulwood 
fesuse, igh Holborn, London, 


Gives instant relief from 

Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 

The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years, 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


BARGAINS. 
ANNUAL. 
CLEARANCE 

Curtains, ai! makes, Nets, Casement 

Materials 


ns, 
° Regular stock at Sale Prices, many 
items much less than to-day s cost of making 


Send for FREE Catalogue, full of Bargains, every page interesting. 
8S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham. 


LARO 


should be tn every household. The stinplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 


Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold ia 
@ Few Hours. 2/3, or by post 1/6, from all Chemists, or J, M, 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear and the Natural Ease" 
Corset is the most thy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While mouhiing the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


8/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 
Complete with 
Special Detachable 


Suspenders. 
Nor Stocked in 
we 
all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special pend 
detachable for washing. 

it is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

it is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It ‘has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 

ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 

the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 

and Eves. 

can be easily washed at home, having 

nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the “Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield reely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No —- sent without cash, but mone 
wills 


ingly refunded if dissatisfed. 
Make your Postal Order capaiie te 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99. 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, £.C.4. 
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PLAYER’S 
NAvy CuT TOBACCO 
AND CIGARETTES. : 


THE MANUFACTURERS REGRET THAT 4. 
UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS hp 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE 
OUTPUT TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE GREATLY INCREASED DEMAND. 


Terms and particulars with regard to these 

Cigarettes and Tobaeco at Duty Free Rates 

when required for gratuitous distribution 

to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital 
may be obtained from 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CQ (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED. 
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Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't paint the lily— 


youcan keepit pure. The x 
natural beauty of healthy In Tubes 1 


tecth is worth a tube Pots 1/6&2/6 
Oriental Toothpaste. 


CUSTARD | 


ECONOMISES SUGAR! D 
 Fulcreem Custard enhances the (700 
value of mik~" Nature's food triumph 
by the blending of nuteitious cereals 2 
Delcrous with fruit or sam 


Designed 
— toyvivea safe and 
—~ cheap light. Just right 
for new liyhting regulations. The 


EVERLASTING 2 


Holds no loose oil, and can be thrown about without 
danger | he wick is everlasting, never needs re 
newing. limmediately goes out it knocked over, cannot 
explode. Price post 14d. ; 2 for Gd, pos st 2d 
Stamps accepted, ud preferred, "So cheap. can be kept 
alight all day and us ed ins’ tead of matches, Tilus Sige in- 
cmmon Novelty Lis tin luded, Agents wi inted 1 id mip. 
Save your Gas, Vaughan & Heather, Dept. 28, Gloster Pl., Brighton 


\ PLAISTOWE & CO.,Ltd. 
Ming's Cross, Le CHIMNEYS SWEPT FOR 4d. 
WHAT ! HAVEN’ You ? ur fire umes up the chimney to dis) the soot. not 


su tly safe, @@., post 4 for post 
“VAUGHAN "HEATHER, Dept. Gloster Place, B GHTON. 
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BABY BROWN 
6 months old 


_ ASHTON & 
PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ 
POWDERS 


Cool the Gums, 
render Teething 
quite easy, Com- 
fort the Child, 
Prevent Pain and 
Disorder, are 
leasant to the 

aste, and may 
be given to the 
youngest and 
most delicate 
‘Babe. 


_ THE QUIVER 


No Trouble with i1eething 


Mrs. Brown writes: ‘* Enclosed postal Orde~ 
for 2/9 for a box of your Matricaria In‘ants’ 
Powders, and will you oblige by sending them 
by return of post. My baby benefits so much 
by taking your wonderful PowJers, he is just 
six months and two weeks old, and as big as 
any child for twelve months. His teeth are 
nearly through, and I have not had a bit of 
trouble after receiving your sample Powders 
first, and I have always had a box handy since 
that day and always shall have, as I said in my 
last letter to you I cannot speak high enough 
of your Infants’ Powders.”’ 

’ The Cottage, Milford House, 

Milford, Surrey, 


ASHTON & PARSONS 
INFANTS’ POWDERS 


for the Little Princes and Princesses 


Write to 


Write for 


LARGE FREE SAMPLE 
and Free Copy of ‘‘ Baby 
World’ containing list of 
Royal Mothers who use the 


Powders. 


ASHTON & 
PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ 
POWDERS 


Prevent Acidity, 
Produce a Natur- 
al, Calm, Refresh- 
ing Sleep, are 
Mild and Gentle 
in Action, and 
there is no pos- 
sible objection to 
their frequent 
and continuous 
use. 


Ashton & Parsons’ Infants’ Powders are guaranteed to be perfectly harmless 


Mothers 


during the time of teething and for fretfulness 

and the many ailments common to infancy. 
To be obtained from all Chemists and Dealers. 
1/3; 60 Powders, 3/-; 100 Powders, 5]-. 


The Large Free Sample contains enough 
to show good results at once. 


Dept. 37,, ASHTON & PARSONS, LTD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, F.C.4. 


Boxes containing 20 Powders, 


Post free, 1/44, 3/14, and §/2. 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 
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BEsIDEs some fine stories, the February 
number will contain four articles of first- 
rate importance. 


(1) The Housing Problem 


Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A., the 
celebrated architect, writes on ‘The 
Cottage Question: a Great Opportunity 
—and a Great Danger.” 


(2) The Men and the Church 


Will the returning soldier come back 
to church? And what will he think of 
our churches if he does? Mr. Herbert 
D. Williams makes an attempt frankly 
to face the facts of the decline in Church 
life in an article ‘When the Men Come 
Home.” 
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(3) The Future of Constantinople 


Mr. Harold J. Shepstone, F.R.G.S., 
contributes an informing article on “ The 
Future of Constantinople.” It will be 
illustrated by some wonderfully fine 
photographs. 


(4) War-Time in Vienna 


“An Englishwoman ” tells her experi- 
ences during four years of the war spent 
alone in the Austrian capital: a deeply 
interesting narrative. 


{For Contents of this Number see over. 
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QYHEN you want delicate NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, 


the very best LONGCLOTHS and FLANNELETTES. 
made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


Ask for and get HORROCKSES.”’ 


For Ladies’ Lingerie ask for ‘* Diaphalene."’ 
HORROCKSES’ name on the selvedge protects you. 


HORROCKSES, London and Manchester. 


Colonial Agencies: Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada. 
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be done in the privacy of your own apartments. 


very slight expense, 
and you should have no hesitation in writing. 
surely superfluous hair can be painlessly removed, 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painiess method. Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 


Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growths, and how to remove these has 
much anxiety to latlies who study their personal appearances. 


There is 


HOW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOD. 

Just send your name and address, with a stamp for postage, to The Capillus Manufacturing 
Co., 339 Century House, 205 Regent Street, London, W.1 
this sunple and remarkable method, which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a 
The description is posted to you FREE ina perfectly plain and sealed package, 
You will be delighted to learn how easily and 


You will receivea full des« 


Why not write to-day ? 


Some have tried the painful 
process of Electrolysis, which leaves the skin perforated, and often these small holes become 
clogged, and hence other blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples, &c. 
dangerous depilatory which only burns off the hair, and often burns the skin. 
has devised a method which entirely supersedes the antiquated harmful methods. 
Every lady suffering from hairy growths will be pleased to learn that these can be removed for 
ever by a new method which cannot possibly harm the most delicate skin. 
a matter of days and the hair is gone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin, There is no expensive 
treatment or appliances to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience. All you have to do can - 
This new method is worthy of your interest. We 
specially want those sufferers who have tried other methods to write, as, unless we can prove that 
we can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take up this treatment, 
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CERTAIN unscrupulous individual having secured 
a number of empty Anzora bottles has filled them 
with a poor substitute, and is foisting the result 
upon the public as the genuine Anzora. Much as 
we admire his cunning, we think it only fair to warn 
readers of this magazine against this specious fraud, 

particularly as many wounded soldiers have been amongst his 

victims. When purchasing see that the label bears the names of 

* Anzora Cream ” or ** Anzora Viola.” Refuse Imitations. 

There is nothing “ just as good as Ansora.” Ansora Cream and Ansora Viola 


are sold in 1[6 and 2/6 (double quantity) bottles by all chemists, hairdressers, stores 
and military canteens. 
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MASTERS THE HAIR. 
ANZORA PERFUMERY CO., 28, 32, 34 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. 
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The Best Remedy Known for , A true palliative in 
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Iheldeal Beauty| 


> ae What it is, and How to Possess it. 


By “ESTELLE.” 


O you know 
to read a no- 
begins witha 

charms are not enu- 
whose personality and 
seem to have some resem- 
own? And then, on page 
something of this sort: ‘*Her (the hero- 
ine’s) hair rippled in #®® soft, shining waves 
round her delicately-tinted face. She had one 
of those peach-like skins that never seem to 
roughen or to burn. Her eyes were hidden at 
the moment under long silken lashes, but a dimple 
hovered at the corner of her red mouth as she 
pulled a rose to pieces between her white hands"’ 
—and so on, 

At this point, if you are analytic, you begin to 
compare this exquisite creature with yourself, 
With what results? To find that you are hope- 
lessly at a disadvantage, and that you are lucky 
if you can find one point in your looks that can 
vie with her fictitious charms. The story loses 
half its interest ; you are no longer identified with 
the heroine. 

But has it ever occurred to you that with a little 
patience and perseverance that flowery description, 
with one or two slight alterations, might 
applied to YOU ? 


YOU CAN’T HELP YOUR FEATURES 
—BUT you can help your skin, your hair, your 
hands—and that is something. Look carefully at 
the description of your heroine. Nothing is said 
about her features, unless you count a dimple as 
afeature, Let us be systematic. 

Her hair is described as “rippling in shining 
waves.” 

YOUR HAIR WOULD BE JUST AS 
P TY if you would shampoo your hair with 
stallax instead of that common soap or manu- 
factured ‘“‘wash” that you are ruining it with at 
present. If, owing to your unkind treatment, it is 
thin and inclined to split at the ends, you should 
try this simple home recipe. One package bora- 


what it is like 
vel—one that 
heroine whose 
merated, but 
environment 

blance to your 
four or five, to find 
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nium, obtained from any chemist, mixed with 
} pint bay rum. Boranium possesses wonderful 
properties of renewing the strength, beauty, and 
natural colour of the hair, ‘* Perhaps,’' you say; 
“this is all very well.'’ Admitted that these pre- 
parations make the hair thick and glossy, how can 
anything but nature or hot irons produce “ rippling 
waves”? Have you never heard of silmerine ? 

A little liquid silmerine applied on the hair 
before going to bed and brushed out in the morning 
will transform your straight locks into the most 
bewitching tight curls or fascinating ‘' kinks,” 
according to the amount used and your individual 
tastes, 

To return to our heroine. ‘ How can I ever 
accomplish a peach-like skin,” you ask in despair ; 
*‘and having secured it, how render it impervious 
to roughness and sunburn? No, it is too much.” 
Nevertheless, there is much TRUTH IN OLD 
PROVERBS, and when you so glibly quote 
“ Beauty is but skin deep,"’ do you realise that 
you are stating a solid, undeniable fact—one on 
which a whole philosophy of beauty has been 
based ? 

Below a skin that may be blotched, roughened, 
and discoloured is a complexion as clear and as 
fresh as a little child’s. But how remove the ugly 
outer layer, the pores of which are clogged with 
waste matter? The skin is a delicate fabric, and 
no force must be used. Mercolised wax, which 
contains oxygen, will, if applied like ordinary cold 
cream, invisibly absorb the ugly outer cuticle, 
leaving the lovely new skin in all its glory. 

To protect this delicate skin from the devastating 
effects of wind and weather bathe the face and 
neck with a little cleminite dissolved in water, 
which will form the lightest of films over the 
complexion, at the same time giving it the much- 
coveted ‘* peach-like bloom." 

As to the long silky lashes, a little mennaline 
rubbed into the roots of the lashes with the tips 
of the fingers before going to bed will work 
wonders. If your hands are not as white as you 
would wish a little lemon juice will remove bad 
stains, and bicrolium jelly will take away all red- 
ness and chapping. 

A week or two of this treatment will make that 
description applicable to you. If you sit and pull 
a rose to pieces, any critical observer will have 
time to notice charms in you which attract 1mme- 
diate attention, and which will bear the closest 
scrutiny. 
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THE 
ORPHAN 
OF 
VALLEY END 


BY 
H-MORTIMER 


DRAWINGS 


BY 
WARWICK REYNOLDS 


OST young creatures are beautiful, 
except in their blind and_ helpless 
infancy, but the youth of Mceween 

could lay no claim to beauty of any kind. 
He was so awkward as to make his huge 
and ungainly mother appear almost graceful, 
and to the uninitiated eye he would have 
appeared fantastic to the point of provoking 
laughter. 

But those who know the moose, and see 
them almost daily by the margins of their 
native lakes—the men who know the silent 
places, and who love the island-dotted 
waters, and the wide horizons—take it 
almost as a personal atfair when you allude 
to the moose as a freak of the deer tribe. 
A freak he is, in that he is larger and mightier 
than the rest, but, as for appearances, he is 
mere ly unusual. So much admitted, Mec- 
ween Was more than unusual, because the 
unusual points in his mother’s design were 
accentuated in the outline of his obviov 
infancy. 

Like her, he was high in the shoulders, 
and the hump-backed effect was enhanced 
by the juvenile skimypiness of his hind 
quarters, which were so weak that they 
seemed hardly able to support him. Hi 
body was small, his legs of absurd length 
i proportion, and, to crown al!, he wore 

1206 


number ten hoofs, large enough for the 
normal necessities of a mule deer. 

But Meeween and his mother were not 
destined to live long together. Meeween 
Was born in the dense bush close to a grassy 
bay in one corner of the lake at Valley End, 
and on and about that grassy bay he and his 
mother would have idled away the summer, 
had fate so designed. But on the sixth dav, 
just as Meeween was beginning to take 
some interest in life, somcthing happened. 
His mother, in the act of rooting out the 
lily roots, suddenly raised her head, and 
looked towards the dense forest of the lake 
margin. 

The animals of the wild, when hunting 
or hunted, move in two ways only—-they 
slide from point to point, or they move in 
fitful or instantaneous jerks. After each 
movement they freeze—remain motionless. 
The movement in itself 1s too rapid easily 
to attract notice, or, should it do so, the 
stillness that follows deceives the watcher. 
So Meeween’s mother moved. Up went her 
head in the twinkling of an eye, forward 
twitched her two great ears, and then, for 
the space of thirty seconds, she remained 
absolutely motionless, her great nostrils 
sifting the breezes. Next she quickly 
turned her head and prodded the calf with 
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her nose, returning in a flash to her former 
attitude of watchfulness and agitation. 

But the calf understood. He left his 
mother’s side and swiftly and silently waded 
into the lake, making for a shadowy patch 
where a cedar windfall overhung the surface. 
Deeper and deeper he waded, up to his 
hocks, up to his shoulders, till eventually 
only the coarse hair of his forequarters and 
his gaping nostrils were above the surface. 
And thus he stayed motionless, while his 
mother retreat, and, having 
assured herself that he was hidden, moved 
down the lake margin in the opposite 
direction, her intention being to decoy the 
lurking danger farther afield 

Searcely had his mother taken up her 
new stand when the head and shoulders of 
an animal appeared through the branches 
near by. ‘The head was not unlike that of 
a grizzly, save that it was grey, while the 
ears were so large that they might have been 
designed as ornaments. The animal pos- 
sessed coldly expressionless brown eyes and 
a jet black snout—it was a huge timber 
wolf ! 

At this season wolves hunt in pairs, and 
with diabolical cunning. ‘The female wolf 
was now searching for the calf within a tew 
paces of the place where he was hidden, 
while the male was making a point of show- 
ing himself, so as to occupy the mother. 

The cow-moosc him, snorted and 
ciarged, and the wolf, sitting motionless 
till she was within a yard, darted aside just 
in time to avoid two pounding forehoofs 
which struck the earth where he had sat. 
He lingered near—again she charged, and 
again he darted away; and so it went on 
time after time, while each movement took 
th: mother-moose farther from her calf, and 
farther from the hunting she-wolf. And in 
the meantime the might have 
killed the calf and dragged him away to a 
point where she and her lord could feast 
at leisure—had she been able to find him. 

But Meeween’s primary instinct was to 
keep quite still, Had you approached him 
In a canoe and prodded him with a paddle 
he would not have moved, so in due course 
the she-wolf became tired of the hunt, and 
returned angrily to her lord. 

The two of them mounted a rocky dome 
forty vards from the 
held a conclave 

“ She’s tricked us 


covered his 


Saw 


she-wolf 


mother-moose, and 


somchow,”’ the she 


wolf might have said. ‘ We know she hae 
a calf, but she has hidden him.’ 
The dog-wolf uttered a low 
his eves blazed. 
“Vil pay her out for this,” 
angrily. 
we'll 


snarl, and 


he uttered 
“If she won’t let us have the calf 
have her. Now you go back to the 
cubs and leave her to me.” 

So the terrible game began. Returning 
to the mother-moose the dog-wolf taunted 
her till she charged—charged again and 
again till she was tired, and tried to steal 
back to the lake margin. After that he 
forced her to charge, and whenever she 
turned or relaxed her vigilance he snapped 
at her hocks, till she was compelled to turn 
on him in self-defence. 

The fate of the mother-moose was sealed, 
and dusk found her far from the lake 
margin, exhausted and mangled with the 
wolf's constant attacks. And there we will 
draw a veil over the remaining tragedy, 
save to say that better far for her had she 
fallen foul of the deadliest of man’s devices 

the moose snare—than had she died by 
what men term the 
nature.”’ 


‘ordinary course of 


Till midnight Meeween remained hidden, 
then cold and exhausted he crept out and 
looked for his mother 
he survived that night, for he spent it 
running up and down the lake margin, 
squealing loudly in a panic of distress. 

Shortly after daybreak a small birchbark 
canoe appeared far out on the green surface 
of the lake. In it was a boy of perhaps 
twelve, who, landing on a sandy headland, 
proceeded to draw in the hair net, heavy 
with yellow perch and bass, which he had 
hauled behind him. He wore a 
shirt, running shorts, and a huge umbrella 
sun-hat, while his feet shod in 
hide moccasins ornament d with poreupin 
quills. hair blonde, 
skin was the colour of an 


It is a miracle that 


buckskin 


were cow- 


was though his 
Indian's, and In 
his pale blue eyes was that expression of 
alertness which is peculiar to those who live 
in the woods, and are trained to seeing great 
distances. 

Meeween, the boy, shambled up 
to him with a bleating ery of relief, then 
stopped dead two yards away, and the two 
children of the woods regarded each other 
curlously. 


secing 


A sucker!’ exclaimed the 
boy, and the calf, secing that he made no 


Gee-whiz ! 
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‘*Scarcely had his mother taken up her new stand when the Drawn by 


head and shoulders of an animal appeared through the branches.”’ 


attempt to fall upon him, stole forward, 
stretched out its huge nose, and began to 
muzzle the boy’s clothing. Finally, it 
found a button, which it sucked at once with 
Whole-hearted content. 

“Yes, | know, and T’'ll get your mother 
after me,” exclaimed Joe Morson. ‘You hike 
off, Or TH land you one with the paddle.” 

Taking no further notice of the calf, the 
boy proceeded to unravel his net; but 
Meeween stuck to him and worried, till 
suddenly an idea occurred to the boy, and 
his blue eyes filled with ympathy. 


Warwick Reynolds. 


‘Maybe it’s hungry,” he speculated 
‘“ Maybe it’s lost its mother.” 

From his canoe Joe produced a pint 
bottle of milk, and after many difficulties 
succeeded in enabling the calf to drink 
from the neck, the expedient being to allow 
it to suck his finger while he poured the 
milk between its jaws. 

“ T'd like to take you along with me,” 
observed Joe, “ but dad don’t hold with 
wild pets. He reckons they always bring 
trouble, so you'll just have to hang around 
here until your mother comes along.” 
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But Meeween had his own ideas about 
that, and, when the boy pushed off from 
the lake margin, the little animal fotlowed, 
swimming bravely in the wake of the 
canoe. Joe paddled faster, leaving the 
struggling little creature far behind, but 
still it followed, till at last the boy's heart 
was touched by its persistence. They were 
far from the shore, and the calf would 
assuredly drown, so Joo went back and 
coaxed it to the nearest margin. Again he 
tried to shake it off, but again it followed, 
spent and drooping, till at last Joc Morson 
Hung himself on the sunny sands, held the 
twitching muzzle to his cheek, and swore 
eternal friendship. 

His only way of getting the moose-calf 
back was to empty the catch of tish into 
the bottom of the boat, and truss up the 
little animal in the wet sack—a difficult job, 
as the calf’s long legs got in the way so; but 
just before noon Joe bumped the prow of 
his birchbark against the floating landing 
stage at the foot of the home clearing. 

Tate Morson, big, broad and stern, 
though still youthful in face figure, 
was by the stage repairing the big canoe 
with resin and canyas. 
sack, then at the boy 

“ Ain't | told you we don't have no pet 
in this establishment ?’’ demanded Tate 
“What do you want bringing that box of 
tricks along for?” 


Hle stared at the 


The boy laughed up into his father’s face, 
a laugh as open as the great lake by which 
they lived. 

“ T won't have him,” said Tate Mor-on, 
in futile defence. 
mother.” 

Joe slipped his hand throueh his father’ 
arm 


‘Take him back to hi 


“ He ain't got no mother, dad,” he said 
lo t her.” 

That was enough. Tate stared across 
the water into the hazy islands of the dis 
tance. It hal gone hone to him, for he 
had been a widower scarcely a year. So 
he said: 

“Take it up to the cow-house. Being 
as we've lost the calf, he may come in 
useful, but he'll cause endles 


you see! 


trouble— 


Il 
GEF-wuiiz, Gladvs!) See what I’ve got,” 
cried Joe 
says we may keep it 


“e 


“It’s a moose-calf, and dad 


Joe’s sister came to the door of the cabin 
Her sleeves were rolled up, and she was 
white to her elbows in flour. 

The staggering boy depo-ited his load at 
her feet, and the little creature lay in an 
attitude of utter re ignation till, with ex- 
pressions of pity, she loosed the binding 
thong, and gave Meeween his liberty. 

Then, as the two laughed at the calf's 
ungainly babyhood, the old cow in the 
paddock turned in’ their direction. She 
looked, she stared, she took three steps 
towards them, and uttered a soft low Only 
vesterday she had looked down. upon her 
dead calf, and sniffed him caressingly. She 
had watched Tate and the boy bear him 
away, yet all morning she had searched for 
him in the places where she w@s accu: tomed 
to secing him. Her heart was still soft with 
motherhood, and she strode up to the little 
moose, sniffed him over, then thrust him 
aside 

Leave advised Tate 
She'll take to him in an hour or so.” 
And so indeed it turned out, for the man 
skinned the dead calf and placed the skin 
upon the little moose, so that the scent of 


them alone,”’ 


her own. offspring removed all suspicion 
from the mind of the domestic beast 
With an abundance of food beyond his 
requirements the moose-calf throve at an 
astounding rate, till Tate talked of having 
All day 
Tate hoed and tended his flourt- hing crops 


to enlarge the property for him. 


of potatoes, beans, turnips and onions, 
returning, swarthy and per: piring, to meals 
prepared by Sis and the boy 

One day per week he went to market 
loaded to the 
with vegetables, and accompani d by Gladys 


with the big canos cunwale 
with her basket of eggs and cakes of maple 
sugar They were a busv and devoted 
pair; and Joc, too, so long as a mare was 
left him for sport, was industrious, On 
market days he was supposed to remain at 
home and mind the cabin, but usually he 
went fishing, the fish he caught being first 
cut open and hung out on the line, then shut 
up ina tiny cabin containing a smoke fire, 
Which preserved them 

It was when returning from one of these 
jaunts one golden August evening that Joe 
was startled by the distress ful lowing of the 
old cow. He plied his paddle till the water 
foamed from the prow, fully expecting that 


he would tind the animal impaled on the 
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snake fence, but, within sight of home, he 
saw her standing belly deep in the water, 
while thirty paces beyond her, only his high 
shoulders protruding above the surface, 
while his head was far below, rooting among 
the lily pads, was her adopted calf! 

Thus the trouble began. After that day 
nothing could keep the calf from the water’s 
edge. He spent the greater part of his time 
wading far out, his head below the surface, 
and of course the old cow followed him. 
Anxiously watching, she would stand fetlock 
deep for hours, and the 
natural consequence was that 
her milk-producing capabili 
ties fell off,and she contracted 
rheumati.m. 

Tate was angry,and blamed 
the calf. “ I'm going to hire 
a freight truek and send him 
off to High Park, Toronto,” he 
stated. “ He’s cost us no end 
to rear, and he is big cnough 
now tocause endless trouble.” 

And endless trouble the 
calf did cause during the 
next few days. Tate brought 
a feed of turnips home for th> 
cow next morning. © fateful 
step ! Meeween = sampled 
them, liked them, and then, 
with his usual air of nonchal- 
ance, broke through the 
paddock fence, induced his 
st pmother to follow him, 
and lod the way straight to 
the turnip patch. There, at 
sundown, Tate found them, 
blown out like two balloon 
while most of the turnips 


they had not caten were — strike the ground with a vicicus thud’’—yp. 104 


trampled into the ground, 
and quite unmarketable 

A few days later Tate Morson set out to 
Visit the forest-ranger, who lived in a cabin 
four miles farther back in the bu: bh, and to 
ask the advice of that worthy as to the be: t 
Way to dispose of the calf It was, of cour: e, 
a secret nussion, he having told the children 
he was going to sort out the surviving 
turnips, but he never got to the game 
Warder’s cabin The overgrown and just 
definable pathway skirted the lake margin, 
and half way there one of those murderous 
and sudden cyclones, so common to the 
lake district of the north, sprang up. 


The man made a run for it to get out 
of the timber, while on cvery side of him 
trees were cra hing to the ground, and the 
air was filled with flying surf from the 
rocky margin. It happened that the lumber- 
men had been thinning out the pines along 
the shore just at this point, and it is where 
trees have been thinned cut that the forests 
are specially dangerous, heavy branches 
torn from the parent stem being left hooked 
in the surrounding trees for the next gale 
to disturb 


man heard Mecween's forehcofs Drown 


Warwick Reynolds 


Tate Morson, as he ran, looked up to see 
a huge pine limb descending upon the trail 
just ahead. He stopped dead as the limb 
struck the earth with a crash, but, re- 
bounding in his dircetion, it dealt him a 
terrific blow across both knees, bringing 
him to the ground sick and giddy. 

When Morson came round he was horrified 
by the enormous dimen. ions his legs had 
assumed, and, in trying to get up, found 
that his lower limbs were totally paralysed, 
while shooting pains in his knees and hips 
caused him to cry out in anguish. 
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He was quick to realise the true 
attairs. 


state of 
Always he had impressed on his 
children the folly of going alone in those 
forests even for the shortest journey, unless 
full directions were left at home 
intended destination. 
his own doctrine. The trail he was on was 
used only by the forest-ranger and himself 
in their occasional visits to each other, and 
the spot where he lay was the last on carth 
where anyone would think of looking for 
him. There was nothing for it, therefore, 
but to drag himself, at infinite pains, to the 
lake margin, where at any rate he could 
obtain water, and trust that someone would 
pass by to hear his cries for help. 

The hours that passed were full of mental 
and bodily suffering. It is bad enough to 
suffer physical pain with one’s friends all 
around, but, alone in the silence, tormented 
by black flies and mosquitoes, and with no 
knowledge as to what the future holds, it 
requires a strong man to fight against the 
perilous panic of helplessness. The closing 
in of night is the most terrifying period, for 
it is then that man’s wild instincts rise up, 
and the terror of the silent-footed things 
he cannot see takes possession of his soul. 
But Morson was a strong-minded man, am}, 
fighting down his forebodings, he told 
himself that sleep was the wisest course 
\nd so he slept, cold and impotent, but 
With the sweet scents of the lake margin in 
ais nostrils and the hush of the surf in his 
cars. 

That night Joe had trouble with the 
moose-calf, who refused to enter the cow 
shed. The old cow, too, had taken a fancy 
to the henhouse, and for fully twenty min 
utes the boy chivvied the pair back and 
forth, till finally, hot and angry, he gave up, 
and left them to await hi 


as to their 
Now he had ignored 


father’s return 


“Where is dad?” queried the girl. 
‘He isn’t usually so late.” 

“P'r'aps he’s gone the round of the 
musquash sets,’ the boy answered He'll 


be back before darkness.” 

When next Joe went out the moose-calf 
had contrived to break its hobbles, and, on 
seeing him, promptly climbed the fence and 
disappeared inte the bush 


“ Hope you won't) come back, blame 
little varmint,” muttered the boy, and the 
old cow, no longer under Meeween's unruly 
influence, strolled placidly into the shed, and 


permitted the door to be locked upon het 


if 


Later, Joe and his sister became anxious, 
and at ten o'clock the boy set off round the 
property to look for his father. Never 
before had the forest seemed so foreboding 
and lonesome. He called and whistled 
every few paces, but could catch no answer, 
and two hours later returned home quite 
dispirited and tired out. Gladys kept the 
supper hot, making out that her only 
anxiety was lest it should spoil, but it was 
clear that she did not wish to be left alone 
now. Like all forest children, she possessed 
an awful fear of tramps, and so the two sat 
together by the speculating and 
till neither of them would have 
dared to venture beyond the clearing. 


stove, 
listening, 


As things happened, however, there were 
keener cars than Joe's abroad that night, 
for scarcely had rained the 
Shadowy forest when he stopped, his two 
great ears twitching forward like exclama 
tion marks of The sound, too 
faint for human ears, had not escaped him, 
and, prompted by a sense of curiosity more 
than anything else, he proceeded to follow 
it up. 

Tate was startled during a period of wake- 


Meeween 


Surprise 


fulness and hopeless calling by a soft snout 
muzzling him over with snorting inquiries, 


and when next instant he recognised the 
moose-calf, a murmur of rehef broke from 
his lips. Surely this meant help at last, or, 


utilise the calf to bear 
tidings of his whereabouts ? 

Searcely had the thought occurred to him 
when 


if not, how could he 


Meeween threw up his head with a 


nort, and restlessly 
lake margin 


terrific stared along the 


Tate also stared, and saw a 


vague hadow towards him—a 


coming 


shadow among shadows, a mere suggestion 


took definite 
shape, and then it seemed like a large dog, 


of movement. Presently it 


approaching them with lowered head and 


cars a-cock, Ina prepared and threatening 
attitude 

Pat shouted thr 
The moose was now looking in the opposite 


the man 


and oncomer stopped. 


direction, and, following his gaze, 


aw a second enimal, nearer than the first, 
calmly seated on its haunches, and eyeing 
them with cold) inquiry 

\ Pate realised the truth, Iu hair 

Hitably stood on end were wols 
they had stolen stlently down on him from 
Oppo ite sides. Now they both came to 
rest and stared, not forty paces away, this 
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| being the first step in the process of terrifying 
him into helplessness. 
The moose-calf stood its ground, snorting 
and terrified. Probably the young animal 
. was moved by no such worthy sentiment as 
that of sticking to its master in the hour of 
need, but simply it feared to leave him. 


: Presently one of the wolves got up and 
moved a foot nearer, then sat down again. . 
5 , the other lay down, stretched itself, and, | 
- in so doing, also contrived to move a foot 
| nearcr. ‘To Tate their green eyes seemed 1 
t to stand out in the darkness like living 
I . lamps, and even when he looked away | 
¢ towards the forest or the open lake, he could : 
still see green points of light everywhere. : 
© The first wolf drew in again, and again 
| the sccond followed, while the young moose 
snorted and stamped beside its master ; 
“ and so, foot by foot, cunningly and with 
murderous silence, the brutes closed in 
0 upon the helpless man and his terrified 
animal friend 
. In the meantime Tate collected a pile of 
. ston’s and placed them near at hand. He 
meant to wait till he was sure of his mark, 
‘ but several times he ratsed his arm and pre- 
it tended to throw, and at first the wolves 
, cowered back, baring their fangs in silent 
‘ ‘narls. Then, seeing that the movement 
‘8 was harmless, they soon took no notice, and 
rT held their ground. 
val The larger of the two wolves was now 
scarcely ten paces away, and Tate, seeing 
= that the calf was in the act of charging, 
era ped the largest stone, and flung it 
straight in the animal’s face. There was a 
“ clash of steel jaws and a dull thud as the : 
im missile wont home straight upon the black 
muzzle, and the wolf, stunned for the } 
moment and very much surprised, leapt 
i hich into the air, momentarily off its guard. 
The voung moose saw the opening and 
a charged. Like a flash of light he struck, 
and no one could have believed that so large 
and ungainly an animal could prove so 
sas agile Both forehoofs shot out like the | 
st. piston of a high-speed engine, but only one 
np of them touched the wolf as he whirled like Mei | 
a pin-wheel, touched his hindquarters and ne 
left a crimson gash across the pulped an ‘ 
m In the excitement of the moment Tate NOS SER | 


hal forgotten the other wolf, till suddenly Noiselessly the 
he realised that his coat was being torn from — hand close : ie a Merlin Warwick Reynolds 
his shoulders, and that the terrible fangs rifle ie ; 
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were snapping and tearing within an inch 


of his neck. He tried to turn, but the wolf 
had him pinioned, and evidently was intent 
on finishing him there and then. 

But the wolf which the calf had attacked 
was for the time out of action, whereupon 
the moose left him and came to Tate’s he!p. 
The man heard Meeween’s forehoofs strike 
the ground with a vicious thud just behind 
his back, and the attacking wolf drew off to 
a po-ition of greater safety. 

So far it was a decided score for the man 
and moose, but the lfe-and-death contest 
was not yet finished, and to the fact that 
one wolf was badly injured they both owed 
their lives. 

Tate was not likely to forget that awful 
night. The wounded wolf lay in the offing, 
licking its wound and occasionally raising 
its head to snarl encouragement to its mate, 
but the she-wolf circled round with savage 
alertness, snapping at the calf’s hocks at 
every opening. over his 
master, often tumbling over him, turning 
as the wolf turned, and parrying each attack 
with his terrible hoofs, and Tate shouted and 
threw stones till at last, sick and giddy, he 
was comp -lled to hide his face, leaving the 
final issues to the calf. Once he went off 
into a kind of dream, in which he saw Joc 
coming towards him unarmed, and laughing 
gaily. 


Meeween stood 


Go 


back ! back! The wolves! 
cried Tate, bringing him-elf to his senses, 
only to find the darkness sti!l around him, 
that devilish brute still searching for an 
opening, and the plucky little calf still 
defending him. 

And so throughout that awful night little 
Meeween, with bleeding hocks and dilated 
nostrils, stood by his master, and the first 
cold streak of dawn found the battle at its 
height, for the wolf was becoming desperate 
But dawn brought something else as well. 
Silently, swiftly, skirting the lake margin, 
rippled a birchbark canoe, and in that 
canoe, plying his paddle with naked arms, 
was a boy who wore a huge sun hat. His 
keen eyes were anxious as they searched the 
timber, his ears alert for the faintest sound 
in the morning stillness. A whisky jack 
flew from a tree overhead with its cackling 
ery as the canoe approached a headland; 


Go 


then suddenly the boy watered, 
stooped, and peered incredulously from 
under the brim of his sun hat. 


Silently, swiftly, as though drawn by an 
invisible hand, the canoe edged 
overhaneing timber. 


into the 
Noiselessly the boy's 
hand closed on a Merlin rifle which lay 
between his moceasined feet. Steadily he 
brought the sights to bear, and a sharp crack 
rang the 
Then 


across silence, echoing 
stillness ! 


and re- 
echoing 

Pate saw the wolf go down within a yard 
of his feet. He saw the moose-calf leap 
forward and trample it into the sand, till 
it was merely a pulped and crimson mass. 
Then Meeween moved to the water's edge, 
drank noisily, and collapsed in exhaustion 
where he stood, while, with a farewell snarl 
of hatred, the wolf that had watched but 


.played no part dragged itself away into the 


timber. 

“Dad! Dad! Say, but I’m glad to 
see you!” cried Jos, the white foam 
bubbling from the prow of his canoe as he 


hastencd up. The man grinned. It was 
the sort of grin one sees on the face of a 
man who has some awful 
place, and realises, at last, that he has come 


through alive 


been through 


‘You and this calf of yours have saved 
me, sonny,” he ered. Phank God let 
you keep him! Thank God! Thank God!” 
Meeween 


near. At times 


would raise his head and listen, as though 


Autumn was 
ome voice were calling to him away back 
in the wilderness. 

be leaving us soon,” observed Tate, 
now hobbling about by the aid of two sticks. 
‘But he’s been a good pal 10 Us, Joe, and 
we don't want the wolves to get him.” 

So at Meewcen’s neck, by means of a strong 
leather they fastened a brass. bell, 
the sound of which strikes terror even to 
the bo'dest of the kindred of the wild. 

And a few nights later Meeween raised his 
head and listened. 


Ing crv, 


colar, 


He gave a soft whinny- 
then silently stole to the lake margin 
and swam across, and thereafter his human 
friends and his fo:ter-mother saw him no 
more. 

wolf ever 
bell, 


For years he lived as monarch 


But no 
with the brass 


did get the 
and huntsmen left him 
unmolested 

of the Valley 


End, a king among a kingly 


tribe, so much at peace with the world 
that passing woodsmen were known to 
troke his muzzle, as with pride they told 
hu tory to the tenderfoot 
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NOW THE WAR'S ENDED 


Are we to have a Better and Brighter Britain in the days of Peace? 


By the Rt. Hon. J. R. CLYNES, MLP., 


Food Controfler 


We are at the dawn of a new cra: but is it going to ke a better one than the old pre- 


war state 


The issues of Peace are going to be even more tremendous than those of 


War. Mr. Clyncs spcaks not only as a Member of the Government and Food Controller 


—but as one of the workers. 


EITHER the old condition of labour 
nor the old condition of the labourer 
has been able to stand the searching 
test of the war. If the event of an Allied 
victory stands for anything at all it stands 
To beat 
the foe and not secure the success of right 


for the downlall of all tyrannics 


in order that all may enjoy it, and not that 
we ourselves alone should claim it as a 
monopoly, is to fail, for the war's greatest 
objective will be unreached. 


What Victory Means 

All tyrannies Yes. The tyranny of 
Tsardom and Kaiserism certainly, and not 
less the tvranny of oligarchical rule in 
workshop, forge and factory In short, all 
policies based upon. selfishness, ie. all 
aggressive policies, whether state or 
factory, must give place to democratic 
methods of management 

People shy at the word Democracy. 
They attach to it an inadequate significance 
They remind me otf the negro in the States 
who, being asked what the Allies were 
fighting for, replied: “* To make America 
sate for the Democratic Party This reply 
crudely represents the thoughts of many 
people concerning Democracy. 

Democracy is not a Trade Union Club 
It is not even the Labour Party. Whoever 
claims a monopoly of the democratic spirit 
for Labour is under a delusion As well 
claim a monopoly of greenness for grass 
because green Is most in evidence in a field 
Democracy is a spirit possessed by all who 


sincerely believe im its tenets. The same 
‘ 

idea is expressed in the Scriptures Ile 
that believeth —hath eternal life.’ is 


the behef, the faith, which is everyvthine 


A man may call himself a democrat and be 
an autocrat in spirit, and vice versa. 


What Democracy Really Means 

Democracy belongs to no class, and is no 
respec ter ot persons. It may be the posses- 
sion of any who care to believe in its prin- 
cipies, even if he be a member of the House 
of Lords. Whatsoever his social status, 
howsoever he earn his bread, any man can 
possess the saving faith of Democracy, and 
so assist his country to place, as its supreme 
medium of government, that great principle 
which is destined first to conquer, then to 
supersede, the Militarism and Terrorism upon 
which the Central Powers depended, and 
which they sought to make of universal 
application, 

When Democracy looks beyond this war 
of armaments what does it see, and, seeing, 


demand lirst and foremost, the abolition 


of Militarism. And what is Militarism ? 
Phe spirit which seeks to rule and to acquire 
by the sword, despite the civil will; which 

‘ks to impose and enthrone the authority 
of mere force; the power of great masses of 
armed men against the collective common 
sense of the people 

This spirit must first be exorcised, cast 
out, finally “ laid.’ It must cease to haunt 
mankind with the cold fear of impending 
disaster. That is exactly what President 
Wilson, who possesses the true democratic 
faith, calls “ making the world safe tor De- 
mocracy.”’ Tle does not mean making the 
world safe for the working-man only; he 
means making the world a happier place 
for men, women, and children, place 


where every man may sit “ under his own 


vine and fig tree, none making him afraid ” 
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This is the essential preliminary without 
which none of the other fruits of Democracy 
can come to any perfection. War, being in 
its essence anti-social and oppressive, kills 
like a frost the buddine blossom on the 
democratic tree. Like a blight it infests 
the garden of the world, substituting every- 
where and always for “ the government of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” 
the rule and swav of a soulless oligarchy 
whose weapon is oppression, and whose aim 
subjugation of body and soul. 

Speaking for organised Labour T can 
affirm that it regards Militarism, in whatever 
form it is expressed, as the greatest foe ol 
human progress. That is why Labour, 
both in mill and trench, is whole-heartedly 
working to dethrone it. I claim for Labour 
—not to be confounded with Democracy 
that it has backed this country during the 
war to the utmost of its power. 


The First Essentials 

Now, having cleared the soil of the 
blight of Militarism, what are the first 
essentials of democratic growth ? 1 think 
education, in its widest connotation, stands 
first. Such education as I have was, truly 
enough, torn up by the roots. I had reached 
the years of maturity, was already a man 
in the eyes of the law, ere I knew anything 
of poetry, music, the drama. The garden 
of culture—vot Kultur—was barred to me. 
It was a demesne I was forbidden to enter. 
An embargo was placed upon me by my 
circumstances. “' My lot forbade,” as the 
poet says. My only way was over the wall, 
by much hard clambering I must enter the 
garden as thief in the night,” and snatch 
at any fruit which hung low enough. 

It was not my fortune to be sent to a 
public school and the University. These 
were as unattainable for lads in my station 
of life as the crown of England. So much 
did they b long to another sphere of exist 
ence that they might have been institutions 
olf the world of spirits. 

So, if I lack those graces and advantages 
supposed to be acquired only in these quarters 
it is because, when some were just commen 
ing their real school and college hfe, I was 
working as a half-timer an Oldham 
cotton mill. It is the fault of my handicap. 
Not only was I put far behind in the race, 
but my feet were shackled aiso, lest by hard 
running | should overrun my “ betters.”’ 


When Their Chance Shall Come 

I have spoken of myself because 1 am a 
sample of a great host \lready the change 
is coming. Tt has been a gradual evolution, 
for even | was better educated than my 
father. But the war has speeded up the 
educational machine. Mr. Fisher intends 
to clear a right of way for brains. If he 
succeeds he will immeasurably enrich our 
national life. The “ mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons,” the suppressed philosophers, the 
latent scientists, the musicians who aforetime 
‘died with all their music in them,” will, 
for the first time in our annals, get their 
chance to emerge. 


The School of Experience 

But there is another side to the shield 
If the son of the working man is to have 
opportunities for scholastic development, 
the boy who has hitherto considered a public 
scheol and university education sufficient 
must be disillusionised. There is another 
school—the school of experience. It is 
almost the only school which I. and. those 
like me, ever attended, nor did we waste 
Our time in it. 

From my earliest vears I was brought 
into daily contact with the stern facts, the 
real torces of life, with the conditions of 
labour, with the circumstances under which 
fortunes are made, never to be enioved by 
those who made them—and, being in such 
close contact with these great personal forces, 
I learned much which is sealed to the man 
who has only led the oft-times dileitant 
life of school and university. 


Share and Share Alike 

In tackling the Food Problem the principle 
Which actuated the late Lord Rhondda, and 
myself as his chief coadjutor and successor, 
is expressed in the words : Share and share 
alike. To have respect to persons was to 
court failure. In the new Britain which 
will emerge from the chaos of war this 
principle must hold foremost place 
Every boy must submit himself to both 
forms of education. Each without the 
other leaves the man incomplete. 

The war has killed the prejudice—the 
most odious form of snobbery—regarding 
manual labour 
liarly elevated during the period of the wat. 


Labour has been pect- 


It has been raised to a position of authority, 
Inffence, power previously unknown to it. 
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NOW THE WAR'S ENDED 


Well can I recall in my own experience 
visits ] have paid to the office of an employer 
in regard to some condition considered a 
grievance. If the door was not actually 
slammed in my face, admission was grudg- 
ingly accorded. I was made to feel I was 
unwelcome. The employer had much mere 
important business to attend to than the 
well-being and contentment ot the servants 
who served him 


We are all Toilers Now 

There mav be still left some museum-like 
specimens of that type of mind. Indeed, 
1 know there are. But they have dis- 
appeared in the fierce rays of the war like 
snow in thaw. The nation has seen that 
the greater its needs the more it was 
dependent upon Labour. Effort has been 
the sine gua non of success, Men who 
formerly scorned the overall, feared to soil 
their fingers, regarded machinery as a sort 
of Chinese puzzle, and trade as a blot on 
their escutcheon, have been glad to come 
down to the level ot the common toiler as 
their only wavy of assisting their country in 
its hour of dire need. The lathe has become 
as noble as the sword —and a thousand times 
more etfective. 


The Status of Labour 

The work of the workman is now seen 
i its true proportions. The status of 
Labour is permanently raised. This habili- 
tation of Labour has greatly strengthened 
It as an organised force. I can recall the 
time when to aver oneself a ‘Trades Unionist 
required courage. To-day the situation is 
reversed. There has been a great accession 
ol numbers to the ranks of the Unions, the 
membership having doubled, and the re 
serve funds trebled, during the period of 
the war. 

[hese are unmistakable signs of power, 
and are destined to have large consequences 
in the future. Whether we vegard the 
advent of a Labour Government as near 
or remote, the worker will never again 
submit to the old conditions. 

I spent my early vears in a tiny house 
opening upon the pavement of a mean 
Street. We had not even that hallmark 
respectability,’ a parlour! had 
Never lived elsewhere and that cottage 
Where | dwelt with my revered father and 
Mother was home to me. But vision has 


Rt. Hon, J. R. Clynes, M.P., Photo 
Food Controller Fe A. Swaine. 


been widened during the war. Horizons 
have receded. The lads who have been out 
on the great adventure, and return, will see 
with new eyes, no longer purblind with the 
dimness of their surroundings, the obscurity 
of their environment. 

And they will demand better houses. 
As education advances so will the demand 
for beauty as well as utility. You cannot 
invest a man with great political power, 
recognise the dignity and national import- 
ance of the labour of his hands, give him 
the best education he is capable of assimi 
lating, teach him to regard a tablecloth 
and a modicum of cutlery—things formerly 
unknown in many working-class households 

as essential to his comfort, and imagine 
he will rest content with his box of brick, 
lus narrow, begrimed, all-the-same street, 
his smoke-encumbered atmosphere, his to 
tally unaesthetic surroundings. After thc 
war he may not only demand an allotment 
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ior veeetables. Ile may demand a tlower 
garden ! 

Town-planning "’ so far is only a phrase. 
it must be made a reality. Are we to 
confess that Labour and Ugliness are twin 
brethren 2? Is it just in the nature of things 
that industrialism should be associated 
with sjualor ?) Is it by some immutable 
law that the very waiting-room of an em- 
plover's office should be far better, from the 
point of view of sanitation, cleanliness, and 
brightness, than thousands of the cottages 
in Which working-men and their families are 
herded ? 

ut it is futile to emphasise Labour's 
demands for a larzer share in the amenities 
of life both in workshop and home, without 
also emphasising the means which alone can 
secure them, These are the thorough 
democratisation both of government and 
ot business management. 


A Labour Government? 

The democratisation of government neither 
implies nor excludes a Labour Cabinet It 
is undeniable that Labour is seekine to 
shape a more powerful parliamentary weapon 
to be used in the future, and there are more 
umikely things than that a Labour Govern- 
ment may be entrusted with the direction 
of national affairs sooner or later. But 
whether it be or not, Labour can never 
again be excluded from the highest councils 
of the nation, or ever cease to exercise a 
profound influence on the destinies and 
policies of the Empire. 

Yet yperhaps the democratisation of 
business management interests the workers 
even more than the democratisation of 
government. Devices have lately been set 
up to make this a reality. They are three 
in number. National councils consisting 
of the employers and employed 2. Coun- 
cils in the respective towns and districts. 
3. Comurittecs in the works, which, like the 
other two, contain delegates representing 
masters and men. 

I attach the utmost importance to the 
forming of these committees lhe work- 


men upon them miust be the free choice cf 
their fellow-workmen, must be invested 
with responsibility, competent to negotiate, 
trusted by their mates, competent to 
iormulate their grievances and discuss them 
With ripened knowledge born of personal 
contact with the problenis as they occur 
Their ideal must be co-operation with the 
heads of the rm in a sincere endeavour 19 
get the very best out ot the business which 
maintains master and men, and which it js 
to their common cunulative interest to see 
prosperous and extending 

It is a great encouragement to proceed 
along these lines in that, wherever they 
have been adopted, they have proved a 
great success. But these methods of 
brotherly co-operation have beea tried on 
the stricken fields of France and Flanders 
on a far larger scale than is possible to any 
business house or syndicate of emp overs 
There you have had master man 
together, fighting a common toe, actuated 
hy the same aims and motives, jointly 
mingiing their fortunes, equally risking their 
lives, striving side by side for that victory 
Which is Democracy’s crowning victory, and 
vividly conscious throughout that success 
depenced upon unity, that dissension spelt 
defeat, that in this supreme task no man 
couldattord to “live unto himsell alone,” but 
that we are all “ members one of another.” 


United for the Future 

Similarly here at home, in the years 
ahead of us, | am persuaded these men who 
tovether have taccd the great realities of 
lite and death will join hands to fight the 
foc of the rotten cottage, the imsanitary 
hovel, to tight all those conditions which 
undermine health, withhold education, and 
too olten deny daily bread to hungry 
children I refuse to believe that those 
who bave stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
trenches, regardless of class, will ever be 
false to them highest duty again alter the 
war, but will contimue to stand shouider 
to shoulder for the making of a better 
and brighter Britain. 


«Next month [ hope to publish an important article by Sir Edwin Lutyens, 


the famous Architect, cn “ 
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JHE MISTLETOE 


B 9 


i 


HIS is a 
lovers 


the 
for 


which 


m 
Th 
there 
what 


tory 


love 
never 
obvious 


refore, 
be 
oever, properly 
at the 
ct, to forestall possible disappomtment, 

It all took place Chri ht, a 
regular, old-fashioned Christma as ev 
body had be 

Captain 


reasons, an no 


love-making in_ it 


peaking. | jut mention thi out 


on nig 
n telling everybody el 
Jame Woodford AMC 
Mished that it had not been quite so old 
fa -hioned, as he plodded ankle through 
the snow from the Military Hospital, where 
He Was at to \udrey 
Incidentally, the road aloo led to Audrey’ 
mother and father, and 
hol to mention three 


pre cnt working, 


ters and brother, 


ervants, one boot boy, 
and the house where they all dwelt Iout 
all these matters were unimportant and 
irrelevant detail o fara Jim Woodtord 
Was concerned 


There were frozen cakes on the young 
loctor’s boots when he reached his destina- 
ton, but he had plenty of time to serape 


them off and to shake the supertiuous snow 


from his eap and “ Briti Warm’ before 
the front door wa opencd by a little old 
woman, with a comically tilted cap, who 
seemed the very embodiment of one. of 


Hassall’s famous 


po ters, 


Violet M.Methley 


* Hallo, Jane!” 
cheerfully. 


Woodford greeted her 
much you 
going to keep me out here in the cold, you 
crucl 


Tow longer are 


woman ?”’ 


“Is that you, sir? Well, I am pleased 
to see yer back, and there’s somcone elve 
who won't be erzactly sorry neither! Vd 
‘ave ‘urricd more if Ud known ‘oo it were, 
but I’ve been run off me lees to-day.” 

“Oh, of course, there’s a party here to- 
nieht, isn’t there?” The young man 
lipped off his coat as he spoke, glancing 
round the warm, softly-lighted hall, with 
its oak dresser, and the splendid old carved 
muniment chest, with a great bunch of 
mi thetoe above it, suspended from a 
wrought-iron lamp bracket 

“Party Tomfoolery, | calls it!’’ Jane 
grumbled, as she took the coat and cap. 


Danein’ can understand, though never 
cared for it meself, but to sce grown people, 
as. old the 
Slipper and Musical Chairs is what | can't 


as you and me, playin’ ’Unt 


see no sense 1n 

“ You're blasé after vour Chri.tmas dis- 
laughed Woodford 

like ¢/ the 


with me, as I knows of, though | don’t ’old 


sipations, Jane 


Phere’s nothing at matter 


with these furrin names for plain colds in 


the nose and so forth. Well, there’s no 
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* Jane flung open the door, and apoas- 
trophised the new-comers violently.” 


need for me to ask ’00 yor want to see, 

“T don’t suppose there is. How is she, 
Jane?”’ 

“Well enough, but she’ve missed you.” 

“Not so much as I’ve missed her, Ul be 
bound.’”’ Woodford’s tone was very tender, 
“It seems as though I'd been away a 
century instead of a month. I only got 
back this evening, and just waited to change 
at the hospital before coming on here.’ 

“Well, T'll go and tell Miss Audrey 
She won't thank me for diddle-dawdling, 
nor you neither.” 

“No, no; stop, Jane!’ The young 
doctor flushed very boyishly beneath the 


skin which was bronzed and lined by 
year in Mesopotamia. ‘‘ There’s no need 
to tell Miss Audrey anything. The fact is, 
We—-we've an appointment to mect here this 
evening at o'clock, and it’s very nearly 
that now. promiced that Id be waiting 
for her under the mistletoe, and here | 

As he spoke, Woodford seated himself 
upon the great oak che t, and glanced up 
at the wax-white berries abov« 

Tomfoolery, isn’t it, 
Jane ?”’ he laughed. “ But 
I'll swear you've often done 
the same sort of thing your 
clf, now haven't you ?” 

‘“Well, won't say as I 
‘ave, and again I won't say 
as I ‘aven't,’’ smiled 
self - consciously. “All | 
knows is, you wouldn't catch 
me doin’ of it now, if you 

begged me on your bended 
knees. If you're just a-goin 
to set there an’ wait, yo 
won't want me, an’ there’ 
all them dinner-things to 
wash up.” 

As the old woman set off 
towards the back premise 
there rose suddenly — from 
outside the front door, after 
much preliminary scuffling 
and stamping, a most appall 
ing clamour. Three or four 
voices, entirely remote from 
unison, sang hoarsely 
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squeakily : 


The miss-el ig—in t 
earsel il 
They got no farther. Jane returned with 


unexpected speed she flung open the 
door. and apostrophi ed the new-comers 
violently : 

You be off! We don’t want no Waitin 
"ere: you get away !”’ 

Kenewed cuttfling spoke of a hurried 
departure, and Jane, slamming the door, 
returned triumph 

Poor little beggars ! Woodford 
drummed his heels idly against the chest 

gut can't say their performance Wa 
exactly musical. does the thing £0: 
‘Oh, the mistletoe bough— Ol, the mustle- 
toe bough!" ”’ 

He hummed a few lines of the Ingubriou: 
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tune, then broke ott with a laug 
started up from his seat. 


‘T say, Jane, it’s given me an idea! 


he exclaimed. ‘* Don't go for a1 
just listen. Vil have a bit of a gan 


Miss Audrey Is this chest empty ? 


and large enough to hold me prett 


h, and 


ninute, 
re with 

Yes, 
y com- 


fortably. We'll reverse the old story of 
the Mistletoe Bough; it shall be the man 
hiding in the chest this time! Don’t tell 


Miss Audrey, Jane, whatever you do; we'll 
see how long it takes her to find me. And 
I'm keeping the appointment, too, eh ? 
Um waiting for her under the mistletoe !”’ 

The young man’s last words came rather 
in listine tly as he climbed into the big chest 
and lowered its lid. Jane watched him 


meanwhile, with an expression of halt- 


amused disgust 


“Well, I never did see such silly tom- 
foolery in all my born days,’ she 
ejaculated. “ Getting your clothes covered 
with dust an’ spiders, an’, as like as not, 
smothering yerself into the bargain !”’ 

“Oh, there’s no fear of that Ll shan't 
shut down the lid; it won't show a bit 


if I leave it open half an inch or so, like 


this—so there’s plenty of room for air to 
come through. Now, run along, Jane, and 
don’t give me away, whatever vou do. 

ain't goin’ to say nothing whatsoever 
to nobody I’m sure | don’t want a ‘and 
in such silly nonsense.” 

The old woman retired, still preserving 
her air of contemptuous disapproval, and 
Woodford subsided into the chest with a 
chuckle. 

But Jane was not to be left in peace for 
long. Some ten minutes later she was 
recalled to the hall by a peai at the bell, and 
t terrific knocking Before she could reach 


tokens of the presence ot her former e 
the Watts 

\ burst oof most discordant 
trickled through the keyhole 


“God } the mraster tt 
God bless the mustress t 
An ull the Ladi anid 1 
\ 


Again the musicians were rudely 


rupted ay ] ine flung open the door. 


Ere, be off with you!’ she 


A-banging on the door fit to bre 


Ouse down, you sorey young varnunt 


he front door there came unmistakable 


melody 


Intel 


eried. 
“ak the 
,vou! 
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When I’ve sent you away once before, too— 
I don’t care if you ain’t the same lot, you’re 
one as bad as the other. You answer me 
back, if you dare! Be off!” 

Once more the old woman slammed the 
door ; once more she waddled away towards 
the kitchen premises, grumbling to herself 
angrily at Waits and the universe in 
general. 

Again the hall was left empty of all 
vieible occupants, @ set stage upon which 
the heroine forthwith made her appear- 
ance. 

She came slipping down the wide, polished 
stairs, a charming figure in a soft primrose 
gown, with her hair, which was of almost as 
pale a vellow, and her wide eyes, like brown 
velvet pansies. There was a smile of half- 
shy welcome on her lips, but it faded as she 
found only emptiness to greet her. 

Under the clustered electric lights she 
stood, a pretty portrait study to represent 
“ Disappointment,” glancing at the clock, 
Which pointed with severe honesty to a 
quarter past nine. 

Audrey crossed to the front door quickly, 
opened it, and stood looking out. There 
was no one in sight, nothing to enter, 
except a blast of icy-cold air and a faint 
echo of the Waits’ doleful distant melody : 


the miissel Loc bough —" 


The girl shut the door sharply, viciously 
Immediately afterwards Jane reappeared. 

lL thought as | ’eard someone at th 
front door. Oh, it’s you, Miss Audrey !”? she 
ejaculated. Whatever are you doin’ ? 
You'll catch your death of cold, and in that 
thin dress, too, with no top to it to speak 
of. You’re as venturesome as you're ‘igh, 


and always was, from a baby.’ 


“Oh, don’t worry, Jane! \udrey’s 
tone was irritable, but she added, with a 
brave assumption ,of carelessness, as she 
crossed the hall arid seated herself on the 
chest, L was only looking at the weather. 
It’s such a lovely night, and the stars are 
beautiful.” 

‘All by yourself, dearie?’’ The old 
woman could not restrain the note of 
1 ’spected ter find 


meaning in her voice. “ 
someone else ere.” 

“So did I!” The girl spoke under her 
breath 

“*Aven’t you secn ’im yet?” Jane 


inquired carelessly. 
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“No, of course not. Ife isn’t here.” 
i don’t know much that 
The meaning in Jane’s voice had deepened 


about 


to dark mystery. 

“ What ave you talking about, Jane ? 

don’t berlieve as Dr. Woodford is tar 
off,” said Jane portentously. 

But he ought to be here now Audrey 

impatiently. He to be 
here by nine o'clock, and it’s nearly halt 
past.” 

“’Sposin’ he 
gling rather feebly against an intense desire 
to give away the secret, and the sight of her 

hurt, 
what 


” 


roe cd 


‘ere ! Jane was strug- 


face went far 
remained. 


Audrey retorted. 


favourite’s 
to 


unhappy 


overset resolution 


You can see he isn't ! 
do 

* There’s 


cre, 


—[ suppose he had something better to 


more than one way of bein’ 


“ T do wish you'd tell me what you mean, 


without all these absurd mysteries !”’ the 
girl said impatiently. 
“ Well, Dr. Woodford was ’ere, in this 


‘all, a quarter of an hour a 
me with ‘is very lips.”’ 
Phen 


go 


, a'-talking to 


why did he go away again— 
without secing 
“EE didn’t. ’E’s here now.” 
** Where ? 
“In the same place as ’e was then.” 


“Where's that ? 


you are!” 


Jane, how aggravating 

Under the mislingtoe 

But he isn't 

rplexedly. *Untles 
‘'E said most pertickler as | wasn't to 


as promised.”’ 


"Audrey glanced round 


do you Mean 


tell you, so L won't, not right out But if 
vou Was to look in that ’ere chest, | shouldn't 
wonder if you found something there as 
would surprise you.” 

In the chest!” Audrey's laughter 
rang out merrily “Oh, how silly! You 
don’t mean to say he's really inside 20 Come 
out, you old donkey {| 

She bent to raise the lid of the chest ; 
then looked round, perplexed 

“It won't open,” she said “Did you 
fasten him in, Jane ?”’ 

didn’t no at all in the 
tomfoolery,” the old woman anewe red 
sturdily. ‘‘’E said ’e'd keep this lid a bit 


up, to let the hair in.” 
I expect he’s holding it down to keep 
tie from opening it,’’ Audrey laughed as she 
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tried vainly to wrench up the lid, then bent 
down and spoke into the chest.‘ Jim, 
lL know you're there, so you might just as 
well come out.” 


Phere cams noanswer. After a moment's 

the girl laughed again, but th’s time 
rather 
Perhaps he can’t open it from the inside,” 


she said. 


ona trained note. 


It has a spring lock, don’t you 


remember, Jane, and very often it’s got 
stuck, and given us an awful bother. But 
1 do wish he’d answer—it’s so silly! Jim 


Jim 
She knocked against the side of the chest 
with her pretty white knuckles, still laughing 
nervously 
ip raps he’s gone off to sleep, 
in the dark there,” Jane 
should him 
No, he must be just pretending 


being all 
ted 
long 
Jim, don't 


sugge 


have waked ago 


keep it up any longer!” 
Audrey beat a perfect tattoo upon th 
che-t, then waited, her pretty face strained 


and anxious, as she listened intently, with 


cheek pressed against the panels Her 
votce had dropped almost to whisper 
when she spoke again, raising her head 
very slowly. 

Jane, hear a sound—it—it’s very 


funny, isn’t it ? 


Are you absolutely certain 
he’s here 


“As sure as standin’ in this all,” 
Jane retorted sturdily. let ‘im in at 
the door, with my own Vands, and ‘e sud 
dintly thought of playin’ this tomfool! trick 
on you I saw ‘im get in there with my 
own eves.” 

Phen—then he must be here still. ] 
suppose he’s still trying to keep up the 
game. How—how ridiculous he With 
both hands Audrey knocked once more on 
the unresponsive chest, and the laughter in 
her von died away into something very 
much like a sob Jim — please, Jim, do 
come out! I’m really rather frightened 
now— Jim!” 

Breaking harshly, like a di cordant 


chorus in a Greek play, cam: the voices of 
th: ubiquitou Waits once more 
Ow—the—missel—toe— hough! 
Ow t mus toe bou ht” 
With a snort of furv, Jane made tor the 
doo When she had routed the enemy, 
she turned back toward \udreyv, tind 


the girl sitting upright upon the chest, her 
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face white, her hands élutching the rim of 
the lid almost convulsively. 

‘Jane!’’ She spoke strangely, stiffly. 
Tane—it’s like that 

“ Like what 

“That song—the ‘ Mistletoe Bough ’— 
about the girl getting into the chest, being 
stifled. It’s just the same— Jim a 

* Lor’, Miss Audrey, you don't mean to 
av as ver berlieve the doctor’s smothered ? ”’ 

Silently, with compressed lips, the girl 
nodded, her wide, miserable cyes fixed on 
the old woman's face. 

‘Now, don’t take on like that, dearie.” 
Jane was by now thoroughly frightened 
herself.“ P’raps ‘e’s on’y tainted or some- 
think; I ’spect that spring lock must ‘ave 
been an’ got fastened without ‘Is knowing 
it Anyway, we'll soon ’ave ‘Im out, don't 
you fear.”’ 

Audrey was on her feet in a Hash 

“Yes, ves, of course we will ! he cried 
x Jane, fetch someone; no, no stay and 
help me to break the chest open. We 
mustn't waste a minute, and sure the 
two of us can manage. You pull here, 
Jane. Now then! Both together ! 

For a few moments there was utter 


silence, except for the laboured breathing 
of the two women as they strained and 
struggled to force up the lid. Audrey’s pale 
face was crimson, her fair hair had fallen 
in a mass acrojs one shoulder, before at 
last she desisted, and sank down, panting, 
beside the chest, her head pressed against 
it 

It's—no sobbed 
and there isn’t a sound inside 


good,’’ she 
won't open 
He must be quite unconscious, or 
Jim, my darling 


o1—oh, 

“ Don't take on so, dearie, don't take 
on so!” Jane repeated helplessly.‘ ’ 
let’s try again.” 


Ere, 
Ye yes—of course!”’ Once again 
\udrey was on her feet, straining and 
tugeing tiercely. ‘‘ Come this side—/ere ! 

oh, Jane, | do believe it’s vielding a 
bit Push the end of that walking-stick 
under the lid quick. Now, try to force it 


It’s coming, it’s 


up—harder! Harder! 
come !”’ 

With a crash the lid tlew back. Jane 
subsided upon the floor in an undignified 


heap, but Audrey had struggled to her 


‘** Jane!’ she gasped. ‘* He he’s 
not here! It’s empty !'’ 174. 
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knees, and was gazing into the chest with 


utter, bewildered amazement upon her 
flushed face. 
“Jane!” she gasped. He—he's not 


here ! 


It's empty ! 

Jane scrambled up awkwardly to join 
in the investigation, her eyes and mouth 
growing rounder and Hassall-like 
than ever in her excitement. 

‘Well, whatever 
she ejaculated. “ It’s 
conjuring tricks, where puts a pea 
under a thimble and it’s gone when vou 
lifts it lL seed Dr. Woodford get into 
that chest, as plain as | sees you standin’ 
there, an’ now— 

“He isn’t smothered, 
Audrey subsided once more on to the floor 
beside the chest, with a little sob of relict 
“ But—but—what can have happened to 
him?” 

As though in answer, the bell of the tele- 
phone instrument at the other side of 
hall shrilled out sharply. 

“You go to it, Jane,’ Audrey said 
shakily. ‘ I—l—I’m so out of breath =" 

“LT ’ates the tellingphone ; it don’t n 
understand what I says——” As she spoke 
the old woman scrambled awkwardly to her 
clastic-sided feet, 


more 


‘im ? 
them 


become ol 
like 


you 


as 


one 


up 


where 


anvhow- 


the 


Ver 


and her 


grumbled way 
across to the instrument. ‘Taking down 
the receiver, she spoke aggressively, in 


the loud 

phonist : 
**’Oo’s that No, I ain't 

as is wanted, Miss Audrey 
Audrey rose 


voice of the incompetent tele- 


Oh, it’s you 
tremb ing. Her hand shook 
as she took the receiver from Jane, her voice 
shook as she answered: 
Yes. t's Who's that 
speaking Who Oh, Jim, Jim, I've been 
frightened about Yes, 
quickly |! No—I didn’t get am 
Jane, Dr. Woodford that he 
a letter for me, explaining, into the 
letter-box, and knocked and rang : 
thought it those 
rascals of Waits and ringin’ 
I never dreamt o' lookin’ into the box 
Jane 
but 


Audrey. 


tell 
note. 


horribly you ! 
me 
SAaAVS 
put 
Was just 
knockin’ 


\ Oung 


spoke with an air of injured innocence 
\udrey completely 
absorbed in her telephone conversation. 

But why didn’t vou wait for me, Jim 
What ? Oh, a 
very 


Was once more 


I can’t hear very plainly 


serious Operation at the hospital. | 


see Of course, vou told them to ring vou 
up here if it was necessary, and they did 
just after Jane left you in the chest. Of 
course, you couldn't wait to see me, dearest 
of course, | understand. I’m so glad tha 
t was succe sful—vou must tell me all about 
tt later. You're coming round now, ves 
Yes—don’t be long. Ull be waiting for 


you, Jim, darling—under the mistletoe !’ 


MOTHER 


ADDY and I sits down to tea, 
And we don't say much, b 


with Just enough plat 


it we try to act how Mother'd hay rd 
And I fetches Daddy a serviette, and | frowns when he blows his tea 
But two folks at meals isn’t p ‘ht, you knew, when it used to i L thre 
Daddy and I, we're good as gold—we eat up the crusts and all, 
And don’t sere .e our chairs on the polish now, and there's never a m t fall 
But it’s awfui still at our meals, it is, and there don't seem a word to s Ly ; 


And— it's awful grand, p’rhaps, to pour the tea; 


Daddy and I sits down at ni 
And 
And 


gehts he 


he doesn't send 


me te 


I siuts my eyes and 


pretends my t 


When you know there'll never be three to 


smokes and | 
rer 


yest 
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; but—I'd give it up any 


holds his knee; 


; I'm grown-up like him, you set 
but—that's not any good to do 
neals any more—but ju nly t : 
TALBOT. 
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A HOME FOR TWO 


The Dream of the War-Wedded Soldier and Wife 


By DOROTHY MARSH GARRARD 


Demobilisation is all very well, but where is the married soldier going to live when he 
comes back? This is one of the most urgent and difficult subjects of Reconstruction. 


HOME for two!” How many sol- 
diers, now that fighting has ceased, 
are dreaming of one * How many 

women, waiting and hoping over here, look 

to it as their goal of ultimate happiness ? 

[he war has brought with it an immense 

revival of the love of a simple domestic life. 

Ihe State encourages more earher 

marriages. Thousards of young men, both 
ubalterns and in the ranks, have married 

who, in the ordinary course of events, would 
dreamt of doing so. At the 
present time they have their pay, of which, 


never have 


in some form or another, their wives receive 
a share Phey have no homes to keep up; 
in Many cases the wives are working them 
selves. Vor the time being, if not aftluent, 


they have enough. 


The Problem of Settling Down 

It is later on. when it comes to settling 
down, that their financial ditheulties will 
begin. The problem of establishing a home 
will be the greatest of these. With a 
husband away fighting, many parents have 
gladly given their daughters, or dauehter 
in-law, free board and lodg ng; but with 
a husband once more at home, a husband 
to work for her, the proposition is quite a 
different thing. Besides, every young couple 
longs for four walls of their own, and no 
decent man cares to live on his own o1 his 
wife’s people. Yet many young men, mere 
especially of what we term the middle class, 
will have to start their carcers afresh. The 
money they receive on leaving the Army 
will net go far, and they will have to face 
the added problems of the increased cost of 
living, and lack of cheap domestic help. 
Phese two latter are bound to be permanent, 
more or less, even after the war, Also, a 
point not often raken imto account, in the 


old days a young couple seldom started their 


married life without a good 
hold foods, « lothes, 


stock oft louse- 


furniture, wedding 


presents, etc. As regards the last named, 
war weddings are decidedly unprofitable, 


What they Will Need 

What will they want, these young people ? 
They will want a home—flat, house, rooms, 
they won’t care which it is, so long as it is 
a place to call their very own, in which 
they can put such household things as they 
can gather together. But they will not 
want furnished lodgings or a boarding-house, 
and they will ask, and ask with mght, that 
this home should be in healthy, pleasant 
surroundings, with only such necessary 
household labour as an ordinary girl can 
undertake without its being a constant drag 
on her. For life m the Army will most 
certainly not fit men for stuffy back streets ; 
and girls who have been living free and in- 
telligent, if lonely lives will resent the 
idea of becoming merely domestic drudges. 
It does not seem much to ask; yet, for 
those of slender means—and they will be in 
the majoritv--it will not be so simple to 
obtain. 


What is Available 

One assumes that the greater number ot 
young couples will wish to settle within easy 
distance of London or other of the great 
cities. To take London alone, such accom- 
modation in any way suitable, as already 
1) Medern, 


wellequipped flats These, if in a good 


exists, consists principally of 


neighbourhood, are either expensive or very 
difficult to obtain. (2) Small semi-detached 
villas Phese have as a rule minute rooms; 
but, nevertheless, are not adapted to be 
run entirely without domestic help. (3) 
More old-fashioned 


larger rooms, but 


houses. These have 
proportionately added 
other inconveniences 

There are, of course, in the very inne1 
circle of suburbs a considerable number of 
flat dwellings of the maisonnette or County 


| 


A Suburban White Elephant 
This is an actual and typical street in a London suburb, empty of tenants, full of dreary “ To Let " Vet 
maimed couples are clamouring for homes ; small houses are at a prem 


Council building type, but these are not 
really suited to the needs of young people 
of what—for want of a_ better 
must call refined sensibilities.’’ Iv is not a 
question of snobbishness, but rather of 
inherited tendencies, and difference in out- 
look. For environment has a vast amount 
to do with happiness. 


term—one 


It needs an enormous 
almost superhuman, love to tlourish amidst 
really uncongenial surroundings. And, apart 
from this, those most of their 
lives been either to live in a 
comparatively open district. or else to take 
frequent holidays out of town, are not likely 
to find a more closely populated neighbour- 
hood agree with them. As someone 
put it, it is the difierence between streets 
and roads. 


who have 


accustomed 


once 


What Might be Available 

It is of course quite simple to plan out 
on paper a scheme for ideal tlats or superior 
garden cities. 
in isolated 
many 


But such a scheme, except 
cases, 1s not and will not for 
years be practicable. The initial 
expenditure would be too great ; there will 
not be sufficient labour or building material 
available, and such new housing as is under- 
taken will have to supply the 
of tie 


vical 
classes sut to 


necds 


working ejapt 


costs far less than to create, and there are, 
in every suburb of London alone 
of large, well-built 


numbers 
which are now 
to let, and are never likely to find a single 
tenant again. 
remain empty. Yet, with a comparatively 
small initial outlay, they might be 
into comfortable, airy flats, 


houses 
As they fall empty so they 


turned 
each house, ac 
cording to its size, accommodating three or 


four separate tenants 


Suburban “ White Elephants” 

It is always more simple, when trying to 
explain a scheme, to make use of a concrets 
example. Take 
known type 


road—it is a well 
it may be at Barnes or Becken 
ham, Croydon or WKew, or fifty other places, 
in which, owing to several casily enumerated 


causes 


then, a 


half the houses are now tenantless 
claimed by those last hopes of 
suburban big property. the Home, 
Residential Hotel. or Voarding School, are 
I keiy to remain so Phe road itself is broad 
and tree-lined, in still what 


and, unle 


Nursing 


a neighbourhood 


is termed in estate agents’ parlance “ desir- 
able.’ the houses solidly built, comfortable 
with big rooms and large garden in fact 
planned fifty or sixty vears ago to supply 


the needs of 
families, 


large Victorian 


the trend 


prosperous 
Such, however, is: now 
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of the times, that they are irretrievably un- 
suited to modern requirements. They may 
be bougiit for a song, will rent, if at all, for 
but a quarter of their original worth, and, 
by degrees, will fall more and more into dis- 
repair until only fit for the builder's scrap- 
yard. 

In truth sub-letting is their one hope, so 
the question remains what alterations are 
necessary to thus adapt them. 


Necessary Alterations 


The greatest objection to hving in a 
portion of a house is the lack of that privacy 
dear to the British soul. If three familes 
live under one roof, however commodious, 
the tenants of the lower floors do not want 
their lofticr neighbours to pass the doors 
of their private rooms every time they go 
in and out of the house. 
to say the least of it. 

But ths difficulty, as has already been 
proved by practical expermment, can be 
removed by a method of partitioning off 
the main staircase trom the hall below 
and land ngs above, 


It is inconvenient 


lhus, as in an ordi 


FOR TWO 

nary flat, only the outer door and stair 
case itself are common to all. Each tenant 
has, so to say, his own front door sct 
in the partition wall. In some existing 
cases, where only two families inhabit tle 
house, the large entrance door has been 
turned into two small ones, and only the 
upper tenant has use of the staircase, but 
the first method, especially in bigger pro- 
perty. has proved the more successful. 


Water and Gas 

Secondly, water and either gas or electric 
light, or both, must be laid on all over the 
hcuse. 

This, as a rule, for one is not dealing 
with historic mansions without any modern 
improvements, means only putting in extra 
bathrooms and converting one room on 
each floor into a kitchen, with the usual 
conveniences, including a gas kitchener and 
connecting hot water apparatus. Beyond 
this, while such modern advantages as 
central heating, a lift for the conveyance of 
coal, provisions, etc., to the upper floors, 
an electric bell and speaking tube from 


A Converted Kitchen. Photo : Pictorial Agency 
HW kitche i with a few deft touches, has been converted into a comfurtable sitting-room. 
\ really forta itchen is | than ten stuffy drawing-rooms. 
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each flat to the front door, would certainly 


be desirable, they would not be absolutely 

It might be found an improvement to in 
stallin the living-rooms modern grates, in the 
place of old-fashioned ones, but most likely 
gas fires would be largely used. ‘The scheme 
of decoration would be as simple as possible ; 
there must in each house be a_ certain 
uniformity as to window curtains (for 
instance. if the Browns on the ground tloor 
indulged in pink, the Smiths on the second 
must not be permitted green), but further 
than this there need be no restrictions 
anything hke so stringent as in a_ select 
London flat. While, as a matter of fact, 
the noise in a house of this type, with solid 
weil built walls and flooring, would not be 
nearly so disturbing as in a block of town 
mansions, with their stone steps, or a modern 
jerry-built semi-detached villa. The accom 
modation in each flat, speaking roughiy 
would consist of one large living room, one 
large bedroom, kitchen (self-contained, and 
so arranged that meals could be taken in it), 
bathroom, and possibly one or two extra 
rooms to be utilised as desired. It would 
be found, however, that few houses of thi 
class of property would have more than 
five rooms on one floor, 


Central Domestic Bureau 

A number of large houses in vatious 
suburban districts have already been con- 
verted, in the manner described, to the 
needs of separate tenants. These ventures 
have proved very successful, but to make 
the whole scheme a far greater success, both 
from the tenant’s and the financier’s point 
of view, it should be started on a much larger 
scale ; that is to say, as many houses as 
possible in one road or neighbouring roads 
secured and put in hand at the same time. 


1 


Following on this, one house, or part of 


«l 
house, would be turned into a Central 
Bureau. This would consist of a Houwelold 


Service Department and Catering Depart- 
ment. 

Such housework as was required by the 
flat tenants would be suppled at a fixed 
sum oper hour, while) window cleaning, 
gardening, ete., would be on the same 
operative line 


From the catering department hot and 
cold dishes would be supplied at moderate 


cost, and an extension of the scheme 


would be a restaurant. after the style of the 
Continental Cate. This need not re- 
served exclusively for the use of inhabitants 
of the flats. 

The further possibilities of the scheme as 
regards co-operative, and therefore cheaper, 
living would be almost endless. 


The Financial Side 

Once inaugurated and in proper working 
order, such a scheme would be bound to be 
successful. This because it would fulfil a 
real, vital need. It would shortly pay its 
own way, most probably even, if run on 
the lines of a Co-operative Soc iety, prov.de 
a steady dividend. 

But the first question of initial expen: 
would have to be decided. This could be 
met cither by (1) A Government Grant. It 
is after all only fair that the State should do 
something for men who have given some of 
the best vears of their ives for their countn 
(2) A Grant by the Municipal Authoriti 
This would, perhaps, be the most feasibic 
plan, as most boroughs, in conjunction with 
the landlords, would be glad to see valuable 
property saved from utter deteroration 

\ Private Company or Co-operauv 
Society. In the latter case the tenants would 
automatically become shareholders. 

But, whatever the means used, the great 
thing would be to have a few capable prac 
tical organisers in control. This, however, 
after the war, when much organising and 
financial ability will be released, should not 
be ditheult to obtain, 


The Tenants 


As regards the tenants, it is estimated that 
such flats could be reasonably let at from 


thirty to foriy pounds a year, including 


rates and taxes. This is worked out on the 
present value of this class of property, not 
naturally its original market worth At the 
same time the landlords, whether thev ‘old 
outright or still received vearly rentals 
would obtain substantially more than 
except in a few isolated cases, they do now 
or are ever Lkely to again. Added to tlh 


tenants’ expenses would be a small annual 
ub cription towards the Bureau, payment 
| 


for domestie or outdoor work re 


gay oor other lehting, worked out on the 
cheapest co-operative system yet devised 
and possibly a few other minor or optional 
charges. 
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The advantages would be (1) A pieasant, 
healthy, home at a cost far less than any- 
thing approaching it The 
lightening of domoestu ‘The 
economics of co-operat Vc 


elsewhere, (2) 

labour. 
and advantage 
living without many of its disadvantages, 
Such added attract‘ons as combined tennis 
courts, library, laundry, etc., 


naturally 


would almost 
from the original 
cheme, while as regards gardens, instead 


follow on 


of the usnal backyard of the usual flat 
each tenant would receive a substantial 
piece, Or the whole garden could be shared 


in common Lastly, preference would of 
course be given to young couples married 
either during the immediately 
after, and setting up a home for the first 
tm 


Wal or 


For and Against 
Such a scheme is not 

most ideal 

may be 


ideal. But, unlike 
schemes, it 1s practicable, Tt 
that ‘the little colonies ”’ 
once established would be hotbeds of gossip 
and petty jealousy. 
any 


argucad 


Yet why more so than 


suburban road or country village ? 


And, when one to think of it, it is 


com 


GALLIPOLI 


not as a rule young people who are so given 
over to love of scandal and silly rivalries. 
Their own affairs concern them too intensely 
to bother much about their neighbours’. 
The war, too, in this respeet has incredibly 
broadened the outlook of the present gener- 
ation. ‘Those who have come greatly up 
against the real troubles and tragedies of 


life seldom again descend quite to its 


meanest leve's. The young husbands and 
wives who have lived through separation 


and tribulation will be too much engaged 
with the new happiness of peace and their 
own fireside to think about upsetting other 
people’s. 


We must Hustle—not Gossip 

And after all, although human nature is 
still human nature—and, no doubt, when 
we have less strenuous things to concern 
us, we shall turn once more to trivialities— 
for a good many years after the war is over 
life is not going to be the comfortable, 
leisurely business it was before. We shall 
have to plan, work, reconstruct; as the 
Americans put it—hustle. And_ hustling 
does not leave much time for gossip. 
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(Written 01 hearing that the British Fleet was to sail through the Dardanelles to Constantinople 


OULD those men rise once more, 
And stand upon that shore, 
Where death and wounds they bore 

Without a murmur! 
Their deeds we can't forget— 
There East and West both met, 
They brought us closer yet— 

Bound us still firmer, 


And as, with eager eyes, 

They watch the morning skies 

Change into bright sunrise 
Pink, mauve and opal— 

They'll see our Fleet pass by ; 

They'll see our Flag on high! 

As we draw proudly nigh 
Constantinople. 


And then those souls so dear 
Will give a ghostly cheer, 
Which will be wafted clear 

.O'er the blue ocean. 
And at the ‘‘ Golden Gate,” 
Where our ships ride in state, 
Stories will circulate 

Of their devotion. 


Back to their halls they'll go, 
3ack to the great ‘‘ Below,”’ 
Back to Valhalla’s glow, 

Glad and contented. 
They have not died in vain! 
What seemed like loss is gain, 
Britain’s great heart and brain 

Have not relented. 


O men of Chocolate Hill! 

We feel you're with us still, 

And all our hearts you fill 
With admiration 

O men of Suvla Bay! 

At last has dawned your day, 

And we are proud to say, 


You're o 


our Nation!” 


'* They had said things to each cther which vrawn 
Elizabeth cou'd scarcely bear to hear.’ 
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By 


MISTLETOE 


CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 


LIZABETH climbed the nursery stair- 
Nurse had 
her three times to 
Elizabeth knew from the 
tone of her voice that if she had to call again 
there would be trouble when she reached the 
nursery ; but even that knowledge did not 
hasten her 
had gone terribly wrong with 


case very, very slowly. 
already called 


come to tea, and 


lagging footsteps. Something 
Elizabeth's 
world—something before which even Nurse’s 
anger paled into insignificance. 

Mummy and Daddy had quarrelled 
quarrelled dreadfully badly—so badly, in 
fact, that it didn’t seem as if they ever in- 
tended to it up again And what 
made it worse was that to-morrow would be 
Christmas Day, a Christmas that might have 
been so happy if only Mummy and Daddy 
would be friends again 

It was yesterday that it had all happened. 
Mummy had been out with the Major-man 
—Mummy had been out with the Major-man 
a great deal lately 


make 


and while she 


was 
gone Daddy had come home unexpectedly 
on leave from the Front He had tele 
graphed, but the teiegram had been de- 
layed; and when it) arrived Mummy 
hadn't been there to open it ; and so Daddy 
had turned up to find himself all unex 
pected. Elizabeth had done her best to 


look after him properly, but evidently she 


had not made up for Mummy's not being 
there, though she had poured out tea for 
him in the drawing-room and given him 


two lumps of sugar in his cup, going with- 
out any at all herself to make things right, 
lor one wasn't allowed to have more than one 
lump in war time Daddy had been very 
stern and silent all through tea, and when at 
last Mummy had driven up to the house in 
the Major-man’s motor, and after having 
taken a long and laughing good-bye of him 
on the steps, had come sailing into the draw 


Ing-room, a dainty bundle of silks and furs 


and violets, he had been dreadfully angry 
With her, angrier than Elizabeth had ever 
een him before And Mummy, although 


he had sprune forward with a ery of jovtul 


surprise when she had first entered the room, 
had grown angry too after a while, and they 
had said things to each other which Eliza 
beth, sitting wide-eyed and frightened behind 
the teacups, could searcely bear to hear 
Mummy had noticed her after a time, and 
sent her peremptorily up to the nursery ; 
Elizabeth didn't the end of the 
quarrel, and she had seen neither Daddy nor 
Mummy any more that day. 

Elizabeth had hoped that things would 


hear 


be all right the next morning. But they 
weren't Indeed, they seemed worse, if 
that was possible. Mummy and Daddy 


were not quarrelling any more now, but it 
was casy to see that they were still dreadfully 
angry with one another. They sat in stiff 
all breakfast and 
spoke to each other at all—though they were 
both embarrassingly attentive to Elizabeth 

until, when breakfast was over, Daddy got 
up and said in an icy sort of voice : 


silence through never 


‘* T shall not be at home to lunch to-day.’ 
And Mummy had said : 

‘Oh. Won't you?” in an equally icy 
manner. 

Elizabeth had spent a miserable Christmas 
Eve. She had played foriornly in the nur- 
sery all the hoping against hope 
that Mummy would come up and take her 
out. It so different from the last 
time Daddy was home on leave. Then they 
had all three been so gay and happy to 
gether. Elizabeth had had all jer meals 
downstairs, had gone to the Zoo 


Devant’s and to all 


morning, 


was all 


and they 

and to Maskelyne and 
sorts of other lovely places, and nobody had 
then. But 
had made friends 
Elizabeth had a very 
vague idea of what the quarrel was all about, 


said a cross word to anybody 
that was before Mummy 


with the Major-man. 


but she knew somehow that the Major-man 
had a great deal to do with it 

Mummy had not come up to take Eliza- 
beth out. She had shut up in 
room all the morning until just before lunch, 
and then too, had left the house. 
Elizabeth had had lunch alone with Nurse 


herself het 


she, 
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in the nursery. Nobody seemed to. re- 
member that it was Christmas Ive and that 
to-morrow would be Christmas Day, and 
Elizabeth felt too unhappy to remind them 
Klizabeth had tied up her presents for the 
ervants in little white paper parcels with 
red ribbon round them and “ Merry Christ- 
mas from Elizabeth” written in big, labori- 
ous handw riting on the outside. Mummy's 
present had been tied up in ever so many 
wrappers of fine tissue paper with blue 
ribbon, and Daddy’s had been sent off to the 
trenches days and days ago, accompanied by 
a little smudged letter which it had taken 
Elizabeth ever so long to write. Elizabeth 
wanted to go out and buy him something 
else, now that he wouldn’t get the silver 
photograph frame with her portrait in it in 
time for Christmas ; but it was raining, and 
Nurse said that she couldn't go out unless 
Mummy said she might, and as it seemed 
that Mummy wasn’t coming near her, Daddy 
would have to go without a Christmas 
present from Elizabeth after all, And since 
Mummy was so angry with him perhaps she 
wouldn't buy him anything either. Eiiza- 
beth’s eyes filled with tears at the thought 
of Daddy’s disappointment when he found 
his stocking quite empty on Christmas 
morning. 

Elizabeth had spent the long afternoon 
curled up on the window-seat in the library, 
watching the road in the vain hope that it 
might stop raining, or that Mummy or 
Daddy might come in. But none of these 
things had happened, and now it was tea- 
time, and Elizabeth was slowly climbing the 
stairs in answer to Nurse’s call Nurse was 
cross, Elizabeth found, when she reached the 
nursery ; but everything was so unhappy 
already that Nurse's crossness really didn’t 
seem to matter very much. Elizabeth got 
up into her high-chair and began to eat the 
bread and jam spread for her, listening sub- 
missively to Nurse's gloomy prophecies con- 
cerning the fate of little girls who didn't 
come at once when they were called. 

Conversation languished at tea-time, for 
Nurse was engrossed in a thrilling novel en- 
titled ‘* The Governess and the Viscount,” 
and Elizabeth’s thoughts were fully oc- 
cupied She must try and think of some 
way to make Mummy and Daddy friends 
again. It was dreadful to think how un- 
happy they must be feeling Flizabeth 
remembered how miserable she had felt when 


she had been staying once with Cousin Tony 
and they had had a terrible quarrel, which 
had lasted for a whole morning and half of 
an afternoon Phat had been last Christ 
mas, Which Mummy and Elizabeth had 
spent with Auntie Clara because Daddy wa 
at the Front Elizabeth couldn’t remember 
now what the quarrel was about, but she re- 
membered how dreadfully miserable she had 
felt until at last Auntie Clara had come into 
the nursery with a bunch of mistletoe in her 
hand which she had fastened up over the 
door. 

“Come along, Tony and Elizabeth, and 
kiss under the mistletoe,’’ she had said witha 
smile at the two children People can't 
be angry with one another when they'v 
kissed each other under the mistletoe, you 
know, and I think you two little people have 
been angry long enough.”’ 


And Elizabeth could remember now how 
when she and Tony had shyly kissed each 
other under the mistletoe, all the bitter 
angry feelings had melted away, and they 
had smiled at one another again and played 
happily together all the rest of the after- 
noon. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea flashed into 
Flizabeth’s mind. If she could only get a 
piece of mistletoe for Mummy and Daddy to 
kiss each other under, surely matters would 
be all right ? Auntie had said that peopl 
couldn't go on being angry when once they 
had kissed one another under the mistletoe 
Oh, why ever hadn't she thought of that 
before! She must get a piece of mistletoe 
this very evening, before the shops were shut. 
Then perhaps Mummy and Daddy would 
make up their quarrel, and Christmas Day 
would be happy after all. 

“ Nurse, I want a jiece of mistletoe,” sh 
said, laying down her slice of bread and jam 
and addressing herself to the task of attract 
ing Nurse’s reluctant attention. 

Well, Miss Elizabeth, you should have 
thought of it sooner,’ said Nurse, who had 
just reached the point where the Viscount 
was about to propose to the governess. 

It’s quite dark now, and it’s raining cat: 
and dogs, so you needn't go asking me to gi 
out and buy it for you.”’ 

Don’t you think perhaps Mary would 


go—or—or Parkins ?"’ ventured Elizabet! 
timidly. 

No, T don't, and that's. flat,’? said 
Nurse. “ Parkins is out, anywa Min 


1s? 


t 
\ 
t 
( 
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dinner to-night. 
it ain’t patriotic 


is much too busy with the 
Besides, it’s war time, and 
to go buying such things as mistletoe in 
time, let if you could get it in 
Folks has other things to do in 


war alone 
the shops. 
these days besides selling mistletoe.”’ 

Elizabeth relapsed into silence again. She 
could not explain to Nurse how desperately 
important it was that she should obtain a 
niece of mistletoe to-night, for she couldn’t 
» telling Nurse that Mummy and Daddy 
had quarrelled. But, all the same, she had 
no intention of abandoning her idea. Some- 
how or other she must get a piece of mistle- 
toe, and a plan was slowly maturing in her 
troubled little brain 

Presently, the thrilling 
chapter in which the ba hful governess ac- 


having finished 


cepted, with many shy expressions of awe 
and gratitude, the protfered devotion of the 
Viscount, Nurse shut up the book reluctantly 
the 
Then, with a parting injunction to Elizabeth 
to “ play quietly in the for 
minute 


and began to clear away tea-things. 


nursery now, 


five while I take these down to 


Mary,” she departed to the kitchen regions, 
a journey 


take considerably 


as Elizabeth knew 


Which would 

more than five minutes, 

Irom past experience. 
Elizabeth’s 


hurried into the night nursery and began to 


Was opportunity. She 
put on such of her outdoor clothes as she 


could find in the darkness She soon 
then 


from her own particular 


was 
ady, for she was a handy little thing 
taking her purse 
lrawer, a whole 


which contained a 


silver shilling besice 


purse 
four pennies and one 
threepenny bit, she slipped out of the door, 
rept silently down the stairs and let herself 
out into the treet 


Elizabeth had never before been out in the 


dark London 


streets alone Even when she went to her 
lancing-class in the very next road, some- 
body had always taken her there and called 
lor her afterward When she went to play 


1 the gardens in the middle of the square, 
Mummy or Nur had been within 
ll, and Elizabeth’s hand had always been 
firmly held whenever 


always 


he walked across the 


road, even although there wa carcely a 
taxi in’ She felt a little frightened 
OW When she found herself standing on the 
pavement im the darks and cold of a wet 
December night, but the rcmembrance ot the 


necessity 


h had driven hea 
“er on to | ] 


forth spurred 
might he 


brave the perils that 
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before her. Clutching her purs« tightly she 
set off in the direction in which the shops of 
the neighbourhood lay. 

Elizabeth knew her way to these shops 
fairly well, for her walks with Nurse had 
often taken her on errands to them. But, 
las ! it seemed that Nurse was right when 
she had said that folks had other things to 
do in war time besides selling mistletoe. 
Not one of the many storekeepers to whom 
lizabeth applied had so much as a sprig of 
mistletoe in stock. 

“Mistletoe! We don’t 
here,’ said the girl in the 
as Elizabeth 


sell 


stationer’s store 


mistletoc 
made her forlorn request for 
about the seventh time. ‘* You'd better try 
the greengrocer’s round thi They 
cid last night, I know, but I 
doubt if you’d get a piece now.” 

Klizabeth trotted wearily away, her heart 


corner. 


have some 


sinking lower and lower. She had already 
tried the greengrocer’s shop round the 
corner; indeed, she had tried so many 


ditferent places that she hardly knew which 
way to turn next. Yet still she wandered 
on, asking her fruitless question of every 
likely or unlikely shop she came to. One or 
two people stared in surprise at seeing a 
well-dressed child of her age out alone in the 
wet of that winter's night ; but mostly they 
tired to pay much 
attention to one little girl, who, after all, 


were too busy or too 
seemed to know very well what she wanted. 
And so Elizabeth wandered on, farther and 
farther 
unknown 


away from home amongst strange, 


streets, weary and sick at heart, 


longing for the firelit warmth of her own 
cosy nursery and the comforting clasp of 
Mummy's vet still 
suing her quest for the mystie charm which 


Wad 


arms } valiantly pur- 
to bring peece and happiness into her 
home again. 

In that home it was some time before her 
absence was discovered. Nurse’s errand tou 
the had 


than the stated five minutes ; 


kitchen taken considerably mor¢ 
and when 
returned to the nursery and found E'izabeth 
absent, she was not unduly alarmed 


No doubt the child had wandered down to 


the drawing-room or library, and would be 
back again directly Phe mistre was out 
and it would be no harm ifs he were to fini h 
that fascinating story betore going in search 


And it was not until it drew 


near to Elizabeth’s bed-time that, on going 


ot her charge. 


into the night nursery and turning on the 
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light, Nurse made the alarming discovery 
‘hat the little girl’s coat and hat were gone. 
\ further glance round revealed the fact 
that the child had changed her slippers tor 
Outdoor shoes; and with a vague fear ot 
* something having happened,’’ Nurse flew 
downstairs to confide her trouble to the other 
domestics and enlist their aid. 

A thorough search of the house tailed to 
reveal anything of Elizabeth, beyond estab- 
lishing the fact that she must have gone out 
bv herself. Nobody had the remotest idea 
4 the direction in which she might have gone. 
Nurse remembered nothing whatever of the 
child’s desire for a piece of mistletoe, and 
even if she had it is doubtful if she would 
have connected it with Elizabeth’s absence 
now. It was not until Captain Barclay 
came in, some half-hour later, that any prac- 
tical steps were taken to find the missing 
child. 

“Gone! Do you mean to say you have 
iet the child go out alone on a night like 
this?) Where is) your mistress?) Out ? 
Are you Elizabeth isn’t with her 
Then what the dickens are you all standing 
saping there like that for! Why hasn't 
somebody rung up the police ? Out of my 
way, all of you, and let me get to the tele 


phone ! 


Sure 


In a few minutes Elizabeth’s description 
had becn tele phoned to every police station 
in London, and the whole machinery of the 
law was being set in motion to find her and 
bring her back. Captain Barclay was just 
vetting ready to drive off to the nearest 
station himself to see what further steps 
could be taken, when Mrs. Barclay drove up 
In a taxt and mounted the steps, to find 
herself confronted by an angry husband and 
a distracted, weeping nurse. 

“ What on earth do you mean by leaving 
the child to the care of this woman ? ”’ de- 
manded her husband angrily, while Nurse’s 


wailing confession, “ Oh, if you please, 
ma’am, I only left the nursery for a 


minute, and how the child could possibly 
have dressed herself and got downstairs in 
the time beats me entirely,” 
to confuse her still more 


only served 


“What do you mean Elizabeth gone 


But where can 
the 


of the 


he possibly have gone to 
Phen, as the 

dawned 

clutched her husband’s arm. 
“Oh, Hubert, my baby, my baby!” she 


cried mother tull extent 


calamity upon her, she 


cried in anguish, turning to him instine- 
tively for comfort, quite forgetting in the 
extremity of the moment the coolness that 
existed between them, and that it was only 
last night that she had told him that in 
future she intended to live her own life 
without reference to his wishes, that if he 
objected to her men-friends the usual course 
was open to him, and that if he drove her 
to it she might be able to give him grounds 
upon which to act. 


And Captain Barclay 
forgot It too. 


“ Hold on, Betty, it’s all right. 
find her, never fear. I'm oft 
what I can do. You'd better 
case she turns up.’ 


We'll 
now to sce 
wait here in 
And with a comforting 
pressure of her hand, he had vanished into 
the still-waiting taxi. 

After all, hundreds of 
searchers are looking for her, one small girl 
cannot be lo t tor very long, even in Londor 
And though the 
hours passed slowly enough to the anxious 
mother, 


when many 


on a dark winter’s night. 


vet it was not really so very long 
before Captain Barclay drove back to the 
tall house in the square, carrying in his arms 
a sleepy bundle of a child in whose hand 
Was clasped a mistletoe. 
Elizabeth's been 
last. far-away 
street had attracted her attention, and, Joy 
of joys, the man had just one > mall piece ot 
mistletoe left. It was while she was making 
her purchase at the stall that the policeman 
had found her who eventually brought het 
to Captain Barclay ; 


For 
successful at 


sprig. of 
had 
\ coster’s barrow in 


search 


but Elizabeth was tor 
sleepy and tired to care who took her home 
She had 


big bare rooms, and 


so long as she got there somehow. 
a dim recollection of 
men in blue uniforms who had asked most 
searching and pertinacious questions of her 
and then she had fallen fast asleep, and had 
barely awakened enough to know that it was 
Daddy who held her in his arms when she 
Was carried out to the taxi that finally bore 
her home. One thing only remained tn het 
dreams, the fact 
that she had at last obtained the preciou 
prece ot mustletoe 


com clousness, even in her 


It was Mi Barclay herself who tlew t 
open the front door when at Kist thete cam 
the welcome peal ot the bell 

elizabeth! Oh, Phabert, have vou got 
her she cried, and hung over the little 


Iehizabeth arouset 
int 


drowsy form in cestasy. 


from her slumbers as she was carried 
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“He was carrying in his arms a sleepy bundle of a 
child in whose hand was clasped a sprig of mistletoe.” 


Drawn by 
Balliol Saimon 


le 
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the lighted library, and woke to find 
herself on her father’s knee before the 
blazing fire, while her mother unfastened 
the wet, dripping garments in which she 
was wrapped. ‘Then, for she was a young 
lady of direct purpose, she disclosed the 
piece of mistletoe clasped tightly in’ her 
small! hand. 

“Mummy, it’s for you—for you and 
Daddy to be friends again,’”’ she murmured 
sleepily, as her mother tenderly divested her 
of her coat. 

** My precious baby !”’ said Mummy tear- 
fully, kissing the little hand held out to her. 
“My darling, you must never, never run 
away from Mummy any more.” 

“| wasn’t running away,”’ said Elizabeth 
indignantly. ‘‘ 1 only went out to buy a 
piece of mistletoe. Auntie said that people 
couldn’t be angry with one another any 
longer if they kissed beneath the mistletoe, 
so I’ve got a piece for you and Daddy. 
You—you are going to kiss one another 
under it, aren’t you ? ”’ she asked, her voice 


quivering with sudden alarm at the terrible 
thought that dawned upon her in that 
moment, that perhaps, after all, her weary 
wanderings had been in vain. 

There was a moment’s silence in the firelit 
room. Then Captain Barclay held out his 
hand to the kneeling woman at his feet 

‘“* Betty, my dear, will you—will you kiss 
me under the mistletoe ?” he asked, his 
voice husky with emotion as he took the 
little faded sprig from Elizabeth's hand. 

Hubert, oh, Hubert said Elizabeth's 
mother, tremulously. And then Elizabeth 
suddenly found herself the centre of an 
embrace that held Daddy and Mummy, and 
all the comfort and happiness that could 
possibly be in the world. The piece ot 
mistletoe lay unheeded and forgotten on th 
floor, but that did not matter now. It had 
done its work, and had made two people whi 
loved each other very dearly—in spite ot 
pride and anger and misunderstanding— 
friends again. 

Elizabeth’s charm had worked. 


Where Girls and Boys are Taught Together : a Classroom Play at the 
Bedales School. 


(See article on opposite page.) 
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IF- PARLIAMENT, 


WHY 


NOT SCHOOL ? 


Why should the Sexes be Educated Apart? 


By AGNES M. MIALL 


Our legislators have decided that women’ may sit with men in Parliament. Should not 


the principle be extended ? 


Is there not something rather ludicrous about our method of 


rigidly separate education of the sexes—particularly with [little boys and girls? 


[is about twenty vears since the system 
by which the United States educates 
nearly three-quarters of her boys and 


girls made its first appearance over here, 
when the Rev. Cecil Grant refounded 
an old bool at Neswic k, endowed since 


1560, and refounded it as a place where 
brothers and sisters could) be brought up 
togethe Co-education is a much-abused 
word which is made to stand for many things 
entirely foreign to its true meaning, and has 
sometimes been discredited accordingly. It 
must not in any way be confounded with 
what are called 


} ” 


‘mixed schools,” that is, 
schools—usually under some public body 
in which, owing to the smallness of the place 
rendering separate buildings unjustifiable, 
boys and girls learn together, but are divided 
for special subjects and play separately in 
distinct playgrounds. 


Following Nature’s Own Methods 
What was started at Keswick in 1808, and 


has gone on spreading ever since, was not 


this somewhat illogical system of bringing 
upchildren, but an attempt to reproduce and 
xtend Nature's own methods. The ‘ mixed 


heol’’ represents merely motives of ex 
rediency, but behind co-education is a great 
principle, the truth of which every such 
school strives to demonstrate. Nature puts 
boys and girls into a tamuly, to share the 
same home and parental care; co-educa 
tion keeps them together step by step all 
through the si hool, as they are always to- 
‘ether in the home, and abolishes our long 
cherished monasteries and nunneries fot 
the young, 


Is there not something rather ludicrous 


vout our method of rigidly separate educa 
hon of the sexes—at certain times ? Our 
little boys and girl play freely together in 
the todd! ¢ stage, and learn their kinder- 


garten games and lessons on the same bench 
they are friends, comrades, equals. Then 
comes the lengthened separation stage 
when the lad is at the same time contemp 
tuous of girls and almost afraid to speak to 
them; when any spontaneous tendency 
towards triendship between the sexes is 
ridiculed as sweethearting.”’ At the 
University or training schools, later still 
youths and maidens sit again on the sam 
seats and absorb the but 
they are no longer the natural, unself 


ime learning ; 
conscious companions Of other days, for ove 
both hes the shadow cast by those long years 
of seclusion—the years irom, say, eight t 
eighteen. How often even devoted brother: 
sisters grow apart and never quite 
come together again) during the formative 
years in which they live totally different 
existences at separate boarding-schools ! 

A Natural System 

Probably everyone will agree that the 
natural (and therefore the ideal) hfe for 
children is the home life, brothers and sisters 
in constant association, rubbing the angles 
from each other's characters, and beyond 
the family roof tree the influence of friend 
of bothsexes. Surely, therefore, when (as we 
must) we send our children outside thi 
home to be educated, that school which i 
as far as possible an extension of the home 
atmosphere and companionship is likely t 
atford the training that comes nearest the 
ideal, 

Che education of girls and boys together 
by a mixed staff is natural; that is the 
overwhelming point in its favour, It is not 
rational, it is contrary to Nature’s laws 
to take a number of ch‘ldren of one sex 


he entire 


put them into a building under t 
euidance of teachers of that sex, and so 


arrange their routine that, practically speak- 
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ing, they never exchange a word with other 
than their Own sex. 

It is the unfamiliar which appeals to the 
sense of adventure and mystery latent in all 
growing children. Co-education accustoms 
boys and girls to grow up side by side, and 
familiarity invariably breeds, not contempt, 
but a sort of healthy indifference and toilera- 
tion—a simple, unthinking comradeship that 
takes much for granted, This is a point 
that can not only be stated, but proved 
from actual experience. 


“Co-Education” and “ Flirtation 

“A gentleman now grown to manhood,’’ 
says the head of a co-education school, 
writing in Child Life, “‘ tells us that he was 
educated at one of the excellent school 
belonging to the Society of Friends, and 
that when he first went there the boys’ and 
girls’ schools were side by side, but quite 
separate, and that then a clandestine flirta- 
tion between a boy and a girl was one of the 
recognised excitements. When (in his time) 
this school was changed into a co-education 
one, all desire to flirt with the girls auto- 
matically ceased.” 

Phat shyness, agonising alike to its victim 
and to spectators, of the growing boy in 
the presence of girls, and the unwholesome 
adoration of teachers or older pupils that 
is a marked feature in almost all feminine 
schools, alike disappear when lads and lasses 
sit side by side in classroom and dining-hall. 

The educating of the sexes together has 
long passed the experimental stage, for, 
though comparatively new in this country, 
it is well known in Scotland and has been 
for many years increasingly popular in the 
United States, 

The prefectorial plan, with the 
self-government 


large 
measure of which it en- 
courages in the pupils, is perhaps peculiarly 
English in its close association with out 
famous public schools, In America day 
boarding establish- 
while here, though 
co-education is represented by both types, 
itis found that the best results are attained 
when the cluldren live as well as learn in 
company. Mr. Grant, who closely studied 


the American schools 


schools are the rule, 


ments the exception ; 


before starting an 
nevertheless upholds cor- 
poral punishment, but for the boys 
Girls are always 


English one, 
only. 
found amenable to gentler 
methods of correction, 


From the first the new type of schoo! at 
Keswick was a success, and in eight years 
the number of pupils was doubled. Later 
came the opening of St. George's, Harpen- 
den, the first English public school which 
brothers and sisters could attend together, 
with Mr. Grant as headmaster. At the 
present time St. George’s has two hundred 
pupils. Bedales, near Petersfield, is another 
large boarding-school, 
established. 

The day schools run on this principle 
generally only take pupils up to fourteen or 
fifteen, when they pass on to one of the 
bigger boarding establishments. 
however, 


comparatively old- 


There are, 
exceptions, such as the King 
Alfred School at Hampstead (one of the 
oldest in this country), which continues its 
pupils’ education up to University age, 


What the Child Gains 
Besides, avoiding the 


dangers common to segregated adolescence, 


as already hinted, 


the child wisely brought up in the company 
of the other sex gains much in character 
and manners. The masculine and feminine 
temperaments being complementary to each 
other, their continual association is in itself 
educative, ‘To the fathers who declare that 
* John will be a mollycoddle if he is brought 
up with girls,” it is sufficient answer to 
point out that in nearly all co-education 
schools the proportion of boys to girls is a 
two to one, with consequently little danger 
of the important male being swamped. 
Mothers’ 
come, Certainly there is a record of one who 
roundly declared that co-education should 
be for boys, but not for girls! But few 
are so unreasonable, and she who thinks 
that those 
little daughter a tomboy, has only to r 


prejudices may also be over 


rough lads’ will make her 


member how many tomboys are to be 
found in the most purely feminine traming 
centres. Is it not said, too—with much 
truth—that the tomboy often makes th 
finest woman? She has so strongly the 
qualities of courage and self-reliance. And 
why should not our girls, especially in thes 
days when women take so large a share in 
running the country, be taught to cultivate 
initiative and resource ? Equally, ought 
not every boy to learn that gentleness and 


consideration for others yo as far towards 
the making of a man as any so-called mascu- 


line characteristics ? 
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A Worthy Ideal 

“ The ideal held before the boys,” says the 
prospectus of the Home School, Grindle- 
ford, ‘(is manly courtesy, thoughtfulness 
for others, fondness for sports as well as for 
The 


girls are encourag «lL to be natural, he'pful, 


pooks, mental and physical alertness. 


strong and womanly, to take their share 


in outdoor pastimes as well as in the mental 


activities of the classroom.”’ In both cases 
one feels that the standard is in every way 
a worthy one. 

The boy and girl who grow up side by 
cide teach each other so much, the one 
caining in the softer virtues, the other in 
vigour, from daily companionship. 


is true of 


This ts 


lessons as of veneral 


and 


training. 
Boys new to co-cducation, pluming 
masculine 

chastened to find that their 


themselves on superiority, are 
sisters can keep 
pace with them in the classroom, and oft 
times in the playing field as well. Girls learn 
at the sewing lesson that the old idea of the 


male sex 


clumsy with their 


being “so 
fingers is quite a fallacy. 


Why shouldn't Boys 
Learn Needlework ? 


Co-education, among other thing: 


5 IS wid 
education— perhaps the widest at present 

this country. Book learning 
has its proper place, but is not allowed an 
injudicious 


In vogue in 


prominence 
matic training 


over games, dra 


gymnastics, arts and crafts 


household science, and outdoor occupa 
tions such as gardening and nature study 
The popular idea that carpentry is only 


for boys, sewing and cookery only for girls. 
obtains little credence where the sexes are 
educated together 

It is sometimes urged against co-education 
that girls cannot kee p pace with boys with- 
out risk to their health 
of the all too common 


where ev rvibins 


This might be true 


cramming schools, 


subordinated to public 


‘Xaminations but the and 


Preliminary 
Junior Oxford and Cambridge tests 
small favour at such 
Dt. 


are 
Bedale: ane 


Cl h 


chools as 
result 
own 


George’ and as a 
can work at his or het 
any harmful pushing Very 
and individual attention lar ly 
wards this end, A 
Is health more 
at such schools 
Children 
12C8 


pupil 


pace, without 


mall classe 


amatter of tact, nowhere 


carefully considered than 


Who become everstrained, and 
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have to run wild for a term or two, rarely 
hail from co-education centres, and perhaps 
the robustness which prevails there is largely 
due to the open-air life that is insisted upon. 
Many are very largely open-air schools, 
and all lay great stress on outdoor lessons, 
such as nature study, gardening, drill, games 
and swimming, At Bedales, during the 
summer term, meals are often informal pic- 
nics in the extensive school grounds, and 
at both Coombe Hill School, King’s Norton, 
and the School, Grindleford, the 
children sleep out of doors on balconies and 
in tents, and do nearly all their work out 
in the open, 

At day where the pupils are 
younger, boys and girls alike usually play 
hockey in winter and cricket in summer, 
and the teams which contest matches with 
other made up of the best 
players regardless of sex ; but at the board- 
ing-schools is found better 
Football is 
usvally on the curriculum, but for 
only. 


Home 


schor Is, 


schoo!s are 


sometimes 
for the games to be separate. 


boys 


Women and Honour 


It is a common accus 


ation against women 
ind that 


lower one than 


lat they are deficient l henour, 


ir moral standard is a 


pre vails amongst men. If every cirl were 
edueated at the same scheol as her brothers, 
there would soon be no truth in marks 


of this kind, for in nothing is co-education 


‘admirable than in the lofty public spirit, 


as [T mav call it, which it inculcates in both 

alike. Gurls scern sneaking and 
kindred offences quite as hotly as beys, and 
are as conscientious im working or playing 


for the good of the whole school, Coombe 
Hill and other schools devote an hour a dav 


to work for the community, such as gar 
dening, household jobs and so on, and * Each 
for All,” the motto of one London scheol, 
is lived up to by all the others. 

Keach child is encouraged to strive, not for 
private glory, but for the benefit of all, and 
in some cases individual marks are abolished 
in favour of class awards, and prizes, when 
take a form which 


bestowed many 


can share them, such as a half-holiday or 


an expedition to some place of interest. 

Co education places good citizenship be 
fore personal ambition, and surely that 1s 
as it should be in the empire on which the 


fun nevcr sets 


TDnvitation 


By Brenda Elizabeth Spender 


FE postman knocked at the front door 
as though in a sudden access of fury, 


and all the Unimportant Joneses, save 
their mother, 
room, 


who was sewing in the 

jostling into the passage, and 

fell together upon the minute white envelope 

whose arrival upon the door-mat had been 
loudly announced. 


sitting 
went 


It was not thin letter 
of the kind that makes grown-up people 
say “ Bother!’ It letter 
from lrance been cause 
for returning 


just an ordinary 


was hot even a 
which would have 

with equal iunpetuosity to 
their mother’s presence shricking in chorus 
‘Letter from Daddy,” their father 
had been tor some time a very unimportant 
member ot the British Expeditionary Force 
in France 

No, the 
eldest: and 
portant 


since 


last 
tallest of the Unim 


letter, when at 
theretore 


Joye c, the 


Joneses, suececded in examining it, 
was a most remarkable one. To begin with, 
it was enclosed in such a tiny envelope, 
the envelope picture of a blue lon 


dancing on a ribbon with toreign words on 


and 
had a 


it, and, what was most wondertul, it was 
addressed to “ The Misses and = Master 
Jones.” 

‘It’s for us!" said Joyce 

Doris, as fair and fat as Joyee was dark 
and thin, and by a dispensation of Prova 
denee just the right height to wear dresses 


which, as their mother phrased it, “ grew "’ 
elder 


obi ction 


too short for her 


sister, raised her 


customary 


“* Of course it’s for us, or it wouldn’t have 
come through our letter-box.”’ 
It might by 


us it were 


mistake,’ said her sister, 
in passing ; “* but this is * Misses 
Master ! Look! It for Mums 
or Dad—it’s for us three.” 

‘Open it—open it quick.’ Fat little 
hands tore at the flap of the envelope, im 
perilling the blue hon. Frankie, the baby 
ot the family, stood on tip-toe, pleading, 

"Et Frankie see.”’ 


and isn't 


“Ot course you shall, darling’ Joyce 
picked him up, leaning sideways under Ins 
weight, and the three 
one fai, were clustered together to inspect 


the treasure 


heads, two dark and 


The mother of the Unimportant Joneses, 


having reason, 


because she must turn down 


a scam, to stop the whirring of her sewing 
machine, 
litthe curious as to what the 
doing, listened to 
them to her, 
as the 


and also, it must be contessed, a 
children were 
and called 


as compact 


theu 
which, 


Voces 
in a home 
compact suburban residence in which 
the Unimportant Joneses lived, does not 
at all imply that she shouted. 

“What is it, children 2” 

They appeared, Joyvee flushed, Doris 
bright-eved, Frankie clinging to Joyce's skirt 
and advancing by a succession of jumps 
lrom a very hurricane of explanations she 
vathered something 

\ Christmas party — an 


party 


invitation to a 
it savs Punch and 
carriaves at ten 


Christmas tree 
there'll be 


Judy — and 
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o’clock—and,’’ joyce concluded the list of 
attractions gravely, ““T don't quite know 
what it means, but it savs ‘ 
An invitation card with another blue 
on it, twin brother to the 
envelope, was laid before her, and explained 
the situation. 
questing the pleasure of the company of 
ikiren to a party on 
mother of the Unimportant 
never 


hoa 
one on the torn 


Lady Hutchenson was re- 
her three 
Day. The 


Joneses, 


Boxing 


who expected things to 


happen, and, save for a vague impression 
that must valued 
her husband a little since it had made him 
into a soldier, had 


for herself or her 


his country really have 


no dreams of greatness 
family, stared at the in- 
vitation card and put down her sewing. 

Lady Hutchenson,’’ she said, and then, 
“Well, I Children, you are lucky. 
T was th nking you’d have such a poor sort 
of Christmas Are 
you sure it’s for 


never ! 


and now this comes. 


you ?”’ 

In her heart 
the thought had 
trembled that 
God was won 
derfully good to 
concern 
with the little 
affairs of such 


unimportant 
people, then her 
face clouded 
Could it possibly 
mistake 

She took the enve 


lope with the torn 


be a 


Mayor's widow resided in a red-brick 


and her 


mansion, towers with their iron 
work trimmings and her glass houses and 


hrubberies and tennis lawn hone hke a 
jewel in their setting of compact residence 
strects. 

“ We all know who Lady Hutchenson is 
but how on earth did she find out about us 


unless she looked in the directory ? 


In narrow 


and then 
she wouldn't know how many chi'dren you: 
father had. It’s most mysterious 

Abruptly she stopped, her 
like her eldest girl's, 


much 
save that the contour 


face 


had grown a little fine-drawn with the 
cares of administering a tiny income to the 
best effect—grown suddenly blank. 

I see,” she said, Jones isn’t an 


Someone else addressed 


uncommon 
the letter 
lhe change in her face hushed the children 


Frankie stopped 


name. 


singing 


Christmas thee’ 


jumping 


to a tune of hi 


own composit 


It was borne in 
on their mother 
that the children 


were afraid of dis 
appointment, and 
that she must dis 
appoint them. 
The Unimport 
antJoneses, what 


ever they 
have seemed to 
outsiders, 
very far {trom 


unimportant in 


lion on it) from their mother’ 
Doris’s hand ‘yes. She 11 
‘The Misses and mothe} fashior 
Master Jones thought them 
Was written marvellously good 
boldly across it and pretty ane 
rch imky bright. She and 
handwriting sug heir fathe1 
gestive of wealth “* Weil, I never! Children, you are lucky.’ ” dreamed dream 
and good living for them, planned 


Below, the address was filled in in another 


writing, uncertain, illiterate, The mothet 


of the Unimporiant Joneses bit her lip. 
“Tt isn’t a party for soldiers’ children on 
anything like that, it’s 
The Tower Wi 
son is!” 


Particular 


a private party at 
know who Lady Hutchen 
veryone did 
Northern suburb where 


who hved in that 


the | ord 


for them, never felt the drawbacks of bein; 
unlmportant and poor so much as when 
somethine the children would have lked 


proved unobtainable Phere was quite a 


silence in the little dining where the 


which she supplemented her allow 


room 
ewing by 
an since her husband had been too unim 
give his wife any 


portant for his firm to 
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thing in his absence—occupied most of the 

fumed oak suite. Joyce spoke very softly, 

her smile gone, but her voice brave 
“Then you think, Mother, that it isn’t 


meant for us—that hadn't ought to 


” 


we 
? 

“* Didn't ought,’ Joyce dear.” the 
vague manner education at an academy for 
young ladies imparts, she did her best in the 
matter of grammar, the mother of the Un- 
important and 
ticularity more. 


Joneses, 
if nothing 
sudden resolve, inching from the pain of 
disappointing them. ‘ Why, of 
you’re going—don’t you want to 
The children answered her question after 
their various fashions, but quite conyvin 
ingly, and her resolve stifiened. She had 
no doubt in her own mind that the lady ot 
The Towers had not intended to invite the 
Unimportant Joneses to her Christmas 
party, that the letter with the blue lion on 
the tlap had been intended for some other 
Joneses somewhere else, Important Joneses 
who would cast a the 
and doubt invite the long family of 
children at The Towers to parties equally 
vranit in their turn. At the same time, the 
letter had actually been addressed to Jovee 
and Doris and Frankie, there was nothing 
to prove that it was not meant for them. 
If she sent them nicely dressed and it was 
a large party, likely, Lady 
Hutchenson would probably never realise 
that she did not know them. If the worst 
came to the worst, Joyee would have the 
invitation card with the envelope to show 
that 
own 


encouraged 
She 


par- 
took a 


course 


” 


lustre on occasion, 


no 


as scemed 


the invitation was Lady Hutchenson’s 
in the circumstances nothing would 
be said. 

The mother of the Unimportant Joneses 
though young and rather timid, 


and very 
conscious that there was nothing out 
standing about her to win anyone's inte ‘est, 


was not at all as modest where her children 
When in the days before 
Boxing Day her heart failed her a little, she 
herself by listening to the 
children’s joyous anticipations of the party, 


were concerned 


strengthened 


and by remembering how pinched then 
Christmas festivities would have been if 
this undreamed-of treat had not) come 
within snatching distance. She was also 


firmly convinced that her children, provided 


that they were properly dressed, were nice 


enough to go anywhere, and, indeed, though 


it meant hard work and sitting up late at 
night, spending on slippers for them money 
she needed fot herself, and sacn 
tocked 
wardrobe, on the afternoon of Boxing Day, 
when the last hair-ribbon was tied, the last 
shoe buttoned, they looked worthy of her 
estimate. She walked round them with 
something of the pride of a creator, as well 


boots tot 
ficing something of her own not over 


she might, and proclaimed her handiwork 
black velvet suit, made 
from a coat of her own, though perhaps old 
for his age, was certainly becoming ; Doris, 
with her fair curls tied with pink, and 
Joyee’s muslin dress of the last three years 
taking a new lease of life from fresh lace and 
ribbons, 


good. Frankie's 


Was “a picture ’’; and Joyce, in her 
grave way, in a thin blue frock made from 
an old skirt, perhaps a more uncommon 
pieture still. 

“Lady Iutchenson ought to be proud 
to have you,” the mother of the Un- 
Important Joneses, with that pride which 
before a fall, and having packed them 
In coats and shawls, took them by tram to 
within walking distance of The Towers, and 


finally handed them over, silent with sup- 


Roc 


pressed excitement, to a colossal ineligible 
at 

She walked away down the drive, excited 
herself a little, wondering how the children 
would fare, reasoning with herself that they 
were bound to have a pleasant evening, and 
vet half afraid. It frosty, star-lit 
night ,andall the magnificence of The Towers, 
clear 
that 
denizens 


tootman the door. 


Was a 
domed conservatories 

She bevan to feel 
rusting her children im upon the 
ol 
foolishly, that Prankie’s suit would proctaim 
Its to every that the very 
among the there 
euess that she had only been able to give 
half a crown for Joyce's slippers. She turned 
out into the street full of self depreciations, 


many windows, it 

to her view 
in tl 
o splendid a world she had done 


and 


children 


balues would 


and when someone spoke to her started 
absurdly 

“Excuse me—I just saw you leaving 
The Tower could you tell me if it Isa 
children’s party which Lady Hutchenson 


Is giving tomeht ? 


“Yes, a Christmas party— for children 


I have just taken my two girls and my 
Little boy up to the hous 

Her questioner, who had mistaken the 
mother of the Unimportant Joneses in her 
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plain felt hat and 
shabby coat and 
ckirt for some- 
body’s nurse, 
flushed redly, and 
wished she hadn't, 
forgetting that in 
the starlight her 
change of colour 


did not show. She 
was very young, 
though her pale ‘| 
hair was turned up 
under the little fur i 
cap she wore. She 
did not seem = so 
very much older to 
Joyce’s mother 
than Joyce herself. 
She laughed, a 
little embarrassed, 
and tried to excuse 
her apparent curio 
Sity. 
“You must for- 
give me for asking 
you such a silly 
question, but 
thought Lady Hut- 
chenson couldn't 
be having a chil 
dren's party this 
year.” 
“She is. Punch 
and Judy show 
and Christmas tree 
at colossal ineligible’ fvotman at the door, 
made you think she 
wouldn't 
They were walking in the same dircetion The eirl’s voice was ridiculously eager, 
do and had gone on as they talked Now the 9 enviou anyone not as incurably romantic 
girl in the fur cap darted a glance at little as the mother of the Unimportant Joneses 
Mrs. Jones, and bit het liy might have laughed, but, as you may have 
“T don't know why sh houldn't-——-I guessed, that little person was adept at the 
Was surprised Her eldest son who won the art of putting two and two together, and 
D.S.0. is at home— ill, you know Ithought  reatised that there was the making of @ 
that might be a reason.” tragedy here. 
“Is he a tall young man?” “ Do vou know the Hutchen:ons, then ? ”’ 
Yes—why Know them? known them all 
“He was down at the back of the hall nl hile I've been at every Christmas 
Standing up with a whole lot of kiddi party they've civen since they went to 
round him when the butler opened the Phe Towers.” 
(door to my children oO he can’t be very why why Phe moth 
ill.” the Unimportant Joneses felt her que: thou 
“You saw him ; an impertinence, and le itated. 
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“Why am 
wasn't asked.” 


I not there to-night? I 
‘IT suppose they thought you're grown 
up now,” little Mrs. Jones suggested kindly. 
The girl looked at her again, and some- 
thing in her fair, young, troubled face, with 


drooping lips and wistful eyes, moved the 


** She put a kind hand 

upon her arm ”’ 
mother of the Unimportant Joneses to put 
a kind hand upon her arm 

* Ah, it isn’t that at all Phe truth ts 
that we are snobs, we Toneses.”” The mother 
of the unimportant family of that ilk 
Jumped at the accusation, but held her 
peace. “ The Hutehen ons have monev, 
heaps and heaps of money, but no family 
We're as poor as mice, but as old as the 
hills, and all our cousins and people have 
titles, and :o my father let us be friends 
but when Phil came back on leave last year 
and wanted to marry me, he wouldn't heat 
of it He said it was an insult Afterwards 
he wa orry When he saw how miserable | 
Wil ind the he wa 
ormer still, and at lact T coaxed him inte 
aying that aif Phil asked me aevain oat mieht 


be different.” 


And 
eldest son ? 

“ That is he--- the one you s 
no Ided. 

“Tle will ask you again 


Phil * 


” 


Lady  Hutchenson’s 


the girl 
don't you doubt 
it. 

“He won't, he’ll never have the chance, 
even if isn’t hurt. There was 
the most awful quarre!; Lady Hutchen 
son is very proud, and it can’t be nice 


he too 


to be told you’re—you're nobody. — It’s 
months ago, and I’ve never been a ked 
to The Towers sires, and mv father 
won't take the first step—l suppose h 
can’t—it would look like running after 
Phil.””) The words came with a rush 

1 hoped and hoped, because we'd 


always been, that they’d ask me and 
my little brother and sister to the chil 
dren's party. Then I have seen 
him, but they didn’t, so then I hoped 
that there wasn’t a Christmas party a’ 

She laughed at her words, but 
the mother of the Unimportant Joneses 
You of her 
ability at arriving at a conclusion, and 
on the present occasion she had reached 
the same one as you have, and just as 


might 


own 


was not deceived. are aware 


quickly. Her heart beat high with ex 
citement and fear as she walked on, offer 
ing conventional comfort and hardly 
aware of what she was sav'ng When 
the daughter of the Important Joneses 
turned in at the gate of a semi-de 
tached villa residence a_ pleasant 
street on the way to the trams, she only 
waited to hear the front door shut her in 
before she turned round and ran back to 
Phe Towers at a speed which would have 


done credit to her long-legged elder daugh 
ter. So it came to pass that Lady Hutchen 
informed that a Mrs. Jones 

and the Lord Mavor’s 
plendent in) brocade 


son was wished 


to see hey widow, re 


and diamonds, can 
vractously to a morning-room where waited 
In an ag ot the 
the Unimportant Joneses in two-and 


clevenpenny grey felt hat and a rabbit fur ti 


ONY nervousness mother of 


Probably the father of the Truly Im 
portant Joneses knew what was what, and 
bad right im the blood of ras 

ter ith that of the Lord 
Mayor's descendant, but myself have som 


doubt whether in the dithheult circumstam 


an Important herself could have 


Jone 


how 


THE 


2 sweeter consideration, which is the root 
of all good manners. 
The | 
speech 
‘Lady children 
are here, and they ought not to be—a little 
Loy with a velvet suit, that’s Frankie, and 


Tnimportant Mrs. Jones rushed mto 


Ilutchenson, three 


Doris and Joyce, my two little girls 
Lady Hutchenson rose to the occasion, 
held out a ringed, gracious white hand, and 
took the Unimportant Mrs. Jones’s cold 
fingers in their woolly gloves into its soft 
warmth. 
“T am so pleased to meet you, Mrs 
’ Jones. I don't half the little folks 
here to-night by sight, but Joyce and Doris 
and Frankie are great with me 
already. I ought to 
coming to see you before L invited them— 


know 


friends 
apologise for not 
will you forgive me and let me come to- 
morrow ? ”’ 

‘But you didn't 
caller, blunt in 

Lady 
but sh nuled 

‘T should have if T had 
glad that the 


her nervousness 


Hutchenson’s eyebrows went up, 


known abeut 
them. Tam very 


mistake was made 


‘Oh, don't,” said the Unim- 
portant Mr Jones, and burst 
into tears I knew you hadn't 
asked them, but it seemed such 
achance for them to have a real 
treat But you see it’s done 
harm 
“Harm?” Lady Hutchenson 
. put her hand on the weeping 
woman's) shoulder, and so, em 
boldened by her touch, the Un 
Important M1 Jones told het 
the true history of the whole 
matter \t its end the Lord 
Mayor’s widow rang the bell, and 


asked the footman who answered 
it to send Captain Hutchenson 
to her. 

He came, a_ tall, pale young 
vith sad eyes, and looked 
with veiled surprise at 


“My dear boy. Mrs 
duce my 


man, 
his mother’s visttor 
Jones, may | intro 
Captain THuteh: 
The Captain bowed, and the tearful 


onto you 


Unimportant Mrs. Jones stood up to shake 
hands Lady went on ** 
Jones is the mother of those deliehifal 


invite them,” said her 


habby, 


INVITATION 


children, the little boy in black velvet, and 
the girlie with the long pigtails. ‘he in 
Vitation that 
bulford 


Perkins, the new 


ought to have gone to th 


Joneses went to her by mistake 
sewing maid, addressed the 
cards for me. Mrs. Jones saw Ena to-night, 
and realised what had happened, so she 
kindly came and told us.”’ 

Lady Hutchenson smiled at Mrs. Jones, 
and Mrs. Jones grew brave. 

“She said she had never missed one of 
vour Christmas parties all her life.’’ 

“Tf you went and explained, my dear 
boy, she needn't miss this one.” 
“ Tv Jove, no,” said Captain Hutchen- 
The had vanished from his 
In a moment he was in the hall, and 


sadness 


son, 
face. 


If you went and ex- 
: plained, my dear boy, 
she needn’t miss this 
cne,’’ 


struggling into a coat, heard 
Lady IIutchenson took 


they heard him 
the hall door slam 


out a real lace handkerchief and touched 
her ey with it. She turned to Mrs. Jone 
and smiled. 

Ah, we mothers!’ he said. “ But 


vhata happy Christmas for u 
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Sir Arthur Spurgeon presenting the two ‘‘ Silver Thimble ’ Ambulances 
for servic? at the Front. 


TWO MORE AMBULANCES ! 


A Great Day for “ The Quiver” Army of Helpers 


By Mrs. R. H. LOCK 


~ « « Aman should be of good cheer about his 
oul, if in this life he has despised all bodily pleasures 
and ornaments as alien to her, and to the perfecting an ambulance, and as our ambulance 1s 
oft the life which he bos chor Tia o 


sufficient on her own account to provide 


ready, iss Hope Clarke wishes them to be 
Y DEAR HELPERS Now that presented She savs she knows THil Ouiver 


the Armistice is proclaimed we are | Army of Helpers will provide the money in 
all so overjoyed that it is difficult time, and if they don’t, the Silver Thimble 

to think or write of anything clse; vet it Fund will make up the deticit.” 
would not be tar to my readers to fail to I vasped It was so unexpected. But 
record how they helped to end the war in two minutes more we had arranged the 
I had one of the greatest surprises of my — time for the presentation, and a few days 
hie one day in October, when the telephone afterwards, on Tucsday, October 15th, we 
rang When | inquired who it was that all stood once again in La Helle Sauvage 
wanted me the answer came Yard. This time there were two ambulances 
“ The Editor of Tuk Oviver.” instead of one I could not help feeling a 
¥es ¢low of satislaction, for it seemed to me so 
Oh, there are two motor ambulance splendid that Miss Hope Clarke should have 
for the Front to be presented by such contidence in us, and also that the 
OUIVER pages in Tur Oviver should have been 
Tivo moto amlalances ! Put we productive indirectly of a second ambulance 
haven't enough money tor Surely The ambulances tor the Front are not so 
it's @ muistake.”’ ornamental as our Silver Thimble Am 
No,”” said the Faditor’s calm. veice bulance tor the London Ambulance Column 
lady oan) Liverpeel, who icad veut They are smaller, and are painted dark 


irtidles Owivirw, bas collected ereen However, they look very useful and 
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workmanlike, and the drivers had set out 


everything most beautifully, torch, and 


thermos, and hot-water bottles, evervthineg 


complete 


The Presentation 

We were much honoured by the fact that 
the Earl of Ranfurly himself came to receive 
the ambulances, on behalt of the St) John 
Ambulance anc 
Sir Arthur Spurgeon kindly presided at the 
little ceremony 

There were present Miss Hope Clarke and 
he: sister, the Edi or of Tire Oviver, and 
the Statt Messrs. 


and Red Cress Seciety, 


various members ot of 
Cassell and Co 

Sir Arthur Spurgeon in the course of his 
speech mentioned that it was five months 
ago that he had the pleasure of handing 
Pritish Ked Cross 
those 


about 


over an ambulance to the 
Society. No doubt 
had that car 
carrving wounded soldiers trom the stations 
Arthur also 


many ol present 


seen running London 


to the various hospitals. Su 


mentioned that the presence ot a second 
car for the Front was due to a OUIVER 
reader and 
porter of 
JUIVER, Muss 
Beatrice Adam, 


of Liverpool, who 
had been so im 


pressed by the 
account of the 
presentation — ol 
the car last May 
that she  con- 
ceived the bril 
liant idea ot 
isking her 


inends in Laver- 


pool to contri 

bute to the cost 

of another car 

lor the same 

purpose Miss 

Adam, who 

could not be 

Present that day bad asked him to hand 
that car also to Lord Ranturly 


The Earl ot Ranturly accepted the 


With great pleasure, and said the cars would 
89 aS soon as possible to Prance He had 
known of the Silver Thimble bund for 
long time Phrough him some of its 
aenerous had practically to all 


parts of the world. Only last week he 
heard of an extraordinary gift, a motor 
disinfector, given by the Silver Thimble. 
at a cost of 42 000, In Mesopotamia the 


Silver Thimble was well 1 presented on the 
Tigris by the Jaunches sent out. One had 
been commandeered by the Government, but 
the others were doing good work among the 
He thanked the Silver 
Thimble Fund for its generous help. In 
order to carry on the Red Cross work help 
Was required from every soul in the country. 


sick and wounded, 


The expenses were going up weekly, yet, 
thanks to the generosity of the public, they 
had been able so far to meet eve ry call made 
upon them. 

Miss Hope Clarke thanked the Army of 
behalf of the Silver Thimble 
She said that the first OuIVER car 
presented five months ago had carried 610 
cases and travelled 3,326 miles. and had not 
required a single repair, 


Helpers on 


After this little ceremony the Misses Hope 


Clarke, the Editor of THe Oviver, Miss 


Stuttatord, and myself, were driven to the 
Silver Thimble Depot in Bond Street. 


We 


The New ‘“ Quiver” Army of Helpers Ambulance. 


were on the front seats of the ambulance, 
and London was looking its brightest on a 
very. sunny autumn day As we drove 
through the Strand and came to Trafalgar 
Square, where the ruined French village 
was being displaved and the grim guns for 
War Pond Week, my thoughts conjured up 
what these ambulances would mean to the 
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wounded and dying on the fields of 


France. IT remembered that) even alter 
an Armistice was proclaimed they would 
be needed for many mor mont] and 


my wishes followed them on their errand of 
merey and Both the 
drive them and the cars themselves mitigate 


succour. men who 
as much as possible the suffering of those 
evllant men who are now being borne trom 
field hospital to the base and home 

So, kind helpers all, p'ease do not let us 
have to rely on the Silver Thimble lund 
to supply a deficiency. We 
motor ambulance to be our very own too 


want this 


| have come to look upon Cassell’s as a 
veritable Tom Tiddler’s 
one does but write a jew lines in Tite Oviver 
ene can “ pick up gold and silver 
amount. 

At the present moment we have / 413 1os.od, 
in hand, so we need £337 


ground, where it 


to any 


to make up the 


amount for the ambulance Phis means a 
wreat eflort on the part of my T[lelpers 
ut I have the greatest confidence in their 


and energy, and also in 
the “ Army of Helpers,” 
which will inspire them to make the Am 
bulance “ gilt. We have 
for after the war, so please do n 
collection now. 


resourcefulness 
their pride in 


our further plans 


t dr Pp the 
Every oddment of gold or silver and even 
old teeth with gold or platinum fittings are 
valuable. As one reader wrote : 
* | had two or three scraps waiting to come to vou, 
but being so few I] hesitated to send them 
if evervone kept their score back on that 


you would have had no Silver Thimll: Am 
so T send what I have 


however, 
account 


ulance, 


That is the keynote: send what you have. 
Every fragment helps 


Our Last Collection 

I will give full details of our last collec- 
tion next month. It ros. od 
Of this £5 1os. came from Miss Hancock's 
collection in from. the 
a Helper 

lam glad to be able to give vou a photo 
graph of Miss Hope Clarke, the 


| 22 
realised 4133 


Cornwall, and /25 
sale of an antique chalice sent by 


wondertul 


originator and organiser ot th 


Thimble Fund. 


Silver 


Our Bed in Barnardo's 
Boys’ Garden City 
the unexpected 


ambulance 


Owing to develepment 


our scheme Lam obhlged to 


hold over my deseription of th I 
| 


Garden City, where we hope to found a 


Oviver Army of Telpers Bed Mean 
while T hope to reccive contributions, great 
and small, for this object We need i500 


) 
bead 
make many a boy into a useful citizen of the 

than this 
goo lly 


to found a Our money will help to 


There is no more patriotic work 
Next month I hope to record a 
and T shall 


describe to you the amazing work that is 


number of donations, 


carried on in ideal surroundings. 


More Books, Please 

You can see how gratefully reecived are 
your for the Land Workers 
and Deaf Working Girls by the following 
letters : 


eifts of books 


“Dear Mrs. Lock,—A delightful parcel of books 
has come from your Quiver Army of Helpers, Wil 
you please convey to them my very grateful thanks 
mav be interested in the following story: 
weltare worker amongst the landgirls came into my 
packing room the other dav. She was in despan 
Sixty land-army girls had been sent into her area 
for potato picking Phe accommodation was quite 


inadequate, and she had not one thing to give them 


for recreation and amusement after their hard day's 
wor She poured her woes and her needs into ms 
very sympathetic ears, and next dav | was able to 
send her a parcel of bo and magazines and crochet 
patterns She writes: ‘ The books were a_ huge 

1 s, but mav IT have some more 1 ck t know 
hew to thank vou for vour prompt help.’ You 
readers will like to know that their gifts helped me 
th Yours sincerely, 


send her a further parcel 
Monica SUARP. 
Secretary, 


And Miss Julie Montagu (Ion. Org 


inising 


Secretary of the Club for Deal Working 
Girls) writes: 

“1 found a nice sclection of books awaiting me 
to-day The members are lookin wward to read- 
ing them very much, and thev ask me to express 

enerous iders of Tut 


their grateful thanks to the 
Oviver Magazine.” 


Sir Alfred Davies also wrote expressing 
sincere thanks for books received tor 
Prisoners of War. 

I want many more books, please, cheap 
nove!s (bound in cloth), magazine virls’ 
school stories, nature study books, books 
of travel and adventure, technical books, 


biography, poetry, ete. 


Fur and Gloves Still Kequired 
last wrote in Tin 
Glove Waisteoat Society, 


Since | OviveER about 


hear trom 


ihe 


\iss Cox that gloves and tur are still needed 


Ilere is her letter 
* Drar Mes. Lock,—lIf one could with any sense 
{ iclousness compare one tt wit 
ikd be tempted t iv that t last pareels vou 
kindly collected for ou | the terest 


| 
‘ 
vour read the best that ha n but 
We have always apprectited te the ft 
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the generous response to your appeal on our behalf, 
but that such very good gloves should be the result 
suggests something akin to magic, for our need of 
good gloves for waistcoats suitable for officers is very 
great at the present moment. Because of the official 
veto on further importations of gloves from America, 
whence came all our beautiful gloves, our dithheulties 
seemed likely to inerease, but Tur Quiver readers 
will solve the problem With grateful thanks for 
vour faithfully, 
* Mary L. Cox (Hon. Sec.).” 


I find that the fur and kid-lined waist- 
coats are immensely appreciated by all the 
men to whom | have sent them 
beautifully 
sO very 


They are 

made, and 
warm So 
please send in every 
and good 
kid or leather that vou 
White kid 
and suede gloves—long 
evening 


scrap of tur 


can spare. 


above 
all—are most valuable. 


ek ves 


Tinfoil and 
Silver Paper 


Many welcome gifts 
of silver papel 
tinfoil have been re- 
ceived, and the letter 
irom the Commandant 
of Giftord 


and 


House Aux 


ihary Hospital will 
show you how much 
they are appreciated. 
We sent three sacks tul , 
and the money realised 
by the sale of paper 
containing lead will be 


announced shortly 


“Dear Mr i — Founder and Organiser of the * 
Thank you much for so 

ery kindly sendin us the 
tinfoil! and silver paper collected | Pur Ovives 
\rmy of Helpers it was so | Lat uote than 
8. We have bee very bu ill thier wit 
verV severe Case sO) our pre i ill the mien 
ceptable for our | With again our very best 
thanks,—Yours sincere] 

S. Portlock DADson, 
Commandant.’ 

Two little boys, the Masters Hadow, 
made a good collection otf 1 Ib. 4 1 OZ and 


a welcome collection came trom the children 
ot | arrmeton Gurney School Miss A. 
Nelmes Best to all who help in 
this way, and please send more 


pel 


thanks 


Pictures and Scraps 


Coloured Scraps most 


Welcome for making s« rap ooks for wounded 


Pictures and are 


1) 


Miss H. E. Hope Clarke, 


soldiers on hospital ships, ete., 


dug outs and huts in France. 


and fer 
All kinds and 
all sizes are welcome. You will see that the 


Challenge 


newspaper, which started the 
successful scheme of sending coloured 
pictures to France, is most grateful for 


vour gifts. Miss Ethel Barton 


writes : 
* Thank 

consignment 

thie 


you so 
of 
* Pretures for 


much 
pictures which 
Front ’ 


for 
you 


the delightful 
have sent for 
the scheme. We are most 


grateful to Tur Oviver Army of Helpers for their 
help.” 


Odds and Ends 
of Wool 
still most 
for odds and 
ends of wool tor Miss 
P. Lowe’s blankets for 
soldiers, for Miss Grace 
Lowe's poor 
to 
and 


I am 
anxious 


school- 
knit into 
wristlets, 


children 
mittens 


for woollen garments 
for the families of poor 
Clergy, and for Miss 


Dorothy Robinson, who 
makes crochet hat 

bands, and sells them 
for the benefit of 
Home. Miss 
Robinson says she 
gratetul 
needlestul ”’ 


FOLKS 

Is 
for 
wool 


even 
ol 
of all colours, so I hope 


everyone will look 

around and see what 

can be tound in this 

line. It anyone would 

like to buy these hat 

S Wer Thimble” Fund. bands, I shall be glad 
to put them in touch 

with Miss Robinson, who is an old iriend 
ol mine Phe hatbands can be done in 
school or regimenta! colours, and 


from 2s. od. to 5s each. 


Letters in Brief 

I wish to quote trom a tew of the many 
letters | 1 only wish 
it were possible to send more than a formal 


hundreds ot recelve 


acknowledgment, but this is impossible. 


V (Burkenthead) * enclose tos. for 
the Larrs Forks Home to help just a little to 
pen the six cots that are ed. ucd to take 
bow \ was a fittle girl, and can 
ren im just t Cot, 
tement there was when the 
borks Ward read Will mu please tell me 
is lin Tar Quiver, how and where to sen 

me Walnut shell We have ived about 20 Ib.” 


tig 


Vrs. Bur (Mifcham Please find enclosed a 
small collection of silver, leather, wool and pieces. 
] read your letter in last month’s Quiver, and as 


mv Sunday School lesson was on Giving T thought it 


would be a nice idea if all the children in my class 
collected, and we would make a little parcel; as 
vou sav ‘every little helps,’ thought would 


our mite.” 


Gay Bags 
I am still clamouring for Bags.”” 


colourec! 


* Gay 
gaily 
about 12 


These should be male ol 


cretonne or inches) by 
14 inches, with a draw-string at the top. 
Our boys” call them 
for in them they can put all their odds and 
You 
these bright patches of colour among the 
“kit” of 
stations sometimes, 


sateen, 


treasure bags ”’ 


ends while in hospital. can even see 
soldiers at 


the 


homeward - coming 
shows that 


bag is a treasured possession. 


which 


Pieces of Velvet, SiiK, Cloth, etc. 

Miss Violet Methley 
do with an unfailing supply of pieces great 
and small 
they teach to make soft toys 
forget this excellent work. I hope to sce 
Miss Methley and the toys ere long, and | 
will tell you more about them. 


Gifts of Hair 
Several readers have sent 
the benetit: of 


and her sister can 


for the wounded soldiers whom 


Please do not 


tails of hair to 


be sold for 


our Funds. I 
appreciate the thought very much, but I 
regret that in future I shall be unable to 


dispose of them. 1 think it would yp: 


be possible tor the senders to dispose of the 


rhaps 


hair themselves, and send us the proceeds, 


Gift of a Gold and Diamond Ring 

A lady kindly 
ring to be 
Home 1 
ot selling it 
thanks 


gold and diamond 


sent a 


sold in aid ot 


am watting until | see a chance 


advantageously. My. gratetul 


to her 


Welcome gifts of money for all our Funds, 


books gold and silver oddments, gay bags, 
pictures, scraps, silver paper, etc., came 
from : 

The it M Leath Hay, M C, Beck, Gert M. Grove 
Mi H. Walk nu, Mi Arthur Pott, M Gosling, Saral 
( Dogherts M Mourant, Partington ¢ vs 
hiliren er Mi \ Spen M Pro 
Jem Mai Miss L. Seltos iM M Ret 

aw, Rendell, Mi M \\ \™M 
OMA t M Mast 
tien \ \ 

Mi Mot Mil i M ! Mi \ M Ml 
M \ M 

M Ml ‘ M 

Mu \ M Mi Seott 
Mi M N 1 The ¢ 


Aulthurstside C. S ho Well wisher (Glasgow) A.B 


Miss Leitch, Mrs. Maguire, Miss E. Seott, J. S. Llewd, Miss 
M. Lowe, Mrs. Curtis, Miss A. Sheppard, A. L. Ravbould, D. S, 
homas, S. Porritt, Miss Isabel Orman, Mrs. Harrison, Avillina 


Miss D. Fennell, Miss A, 
(Norwich), Miss FE. M. Kirkbride, Miss 
S. Sander, Mrs. Rogers, Miss Littleiohn, H. 
(Addison Crescent), The Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh, Miss Dorothea 
Mitchell, Mrs. Hefterd, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. James Flemmington 
“ A.1D.,"" Miss Alice Fish, Mrs. Shirley, J.W. Kerr, Miss Dawson 
Miss I. Newland, Mrs. William Dunn, Miss M. Jacks 
Mrs. Foss, Miss T. Hiscock, Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. Crichton, Mrs. 
Simmonds, Mrs. M. A. Bomford, E. Miss Aitken, 
Oliver Mathews, Miss Sherweod, Mrs, Corker, D. A. Dowelass, 
F. Maud Turner, Miss Clarissa Cox, Mrs. Forgan, “* E. and ( 
“A Reader of Tur Quiver,” Miss D. Robinson, 


kK. B. Marquis, Mrs. Hall, A Reader of Tur QOviver,”” Mrs 
|. R. Stirling, Mrs. Pinniger, Miss Fry, The Misses Boose 
F. Keeble, Mi Annie White, M. W. Weddell, Mrs. R. G 
Hanks, Mrs. Lincoln Hurst, Miss M. Porter, Mrs. Cross, M 
Mi! G. A. Jermyn, C. G. Hunter, Miss V. Alexander 


Mrs. Smuith, Mr 
Fabraham, M. 1 


Winslow, Miss Moir, Mrs. [[avman ar 

Beale, Ella Campbell, D. Collings, Mrs 
Baynes, Mr Garner, H. B. Brown, M. M. (Mosag Nehor), 
Mrs. H. Ingram Thompson, Mrs. and Miss Griffiths, Miss J. B 
Readman, Mi Glynn, A. C. (Ambleside A Well-wisher, 


Dr. Janet Horwood, Mrs. and Miss Dinnage, Miss Sharplev, 
Mi Eddington, Mrs. Austens, The Mi Pim, Miss L 
Gilfillan, A Svmpathiser, Semi-Quaver sristol), Miss 
Murgatrovd, Mi Mercy Jeffreys, Mrs. J. W. Thon 1, Mis 


Garrard, B. Woollright, Mrs. 1 seleher, 
“Sparrow,” Mrs. Garrous Williams, Miss 
Nelson, Miss Morison, A Friend, E. 1 
Miss White, Pansy, Miss Alice Sheppey, Miss A. 
eader of Tur QOviver,”’ Miss Hampton, Mrs 
Hoskins, B. Hendrick, Miss Haurhton, Mi 
Mr Bushe, Anonymous (Bristol), 
Graham Hogg, Mrs. Pliumtree, Mrs. Livinygsto 
Mr \. Maynard, Mrs. Withers, Miss A. Bailey 
(Wallasey), Mrs. E. P. Windrum, Miss E. C1 
4 Well-wisher (Whitchurch), Mrs. Bashford, 


Mri Edwards (Oswestry), Mr Buckton and Miss Collinson, 
Mrs. Ernest Lambert, Miss H. Beeley, Miss Harriett M. Hol- 
combe, Mi W. W. Webb, Miss Cordell, Mr Roberton 
* Brighton,” Mrs. John Hobkitk, A. MePhail, Miss 
Mark Standing ston (aged 7), Mrs. Fent ras 


A. Gascoigne, Miss Rar 


Andrews, M. I 
M.A. Miss J 

bosste Adam 
Many 


month 


next 


names over till 
My 

May I ask correspondents kindly to sign 
their names 


Mr., Mrs., o1 
order to 


are 


held 


hearty thanks to one and ai! 


very distinctly, and to put 
Miss, or other title, in 
us in sending an accurate 


any 
assist 
acknowledgement. 

Yours sincerely, 


BELLA Stpxney 
(Mrs. R. Lock) 
All letters, donations for Tur Oviver 


Army of Helpers Bed at Dr. Barnardo's 
Bovs’ Garden City, silver and gold oddment> 
tor the Silver Thimble bund, 

Glove-Waistcoat Society, books, 
Philip's” 
Little 
Forks Con- 


kid gloves and 
fur for the 
eitts of money tor 


the 
Farnineham, or tor 


silver paper, 
Hlome for Boys, 


the 


at 


vatescent Bexhul 
hould be sent to Mrs. boek, Tim 
Oloes, Belle Sauvage, London 
Cheque postal order hould 
be made payable to Cassell and Co., Lamiuted 


THE QUIVER 
= 
H Isabella D. Oliver, A 
a M M. Elton, Miss . 
x R Jackson, Mr I. Brown, 
a . Moves, Miss Agnes Brown, 
| 
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VANDYKE LACE WITH PICOT HEADING 


Abbreviations. —Ch., chain; de., double- 
crochet: tr., treble; dt., treble. 


“FRERI LUSTA ” Crochet Cotton, No. 30, 
p is suitable for this lace Wf oa fanly 


ired, but oa 


double 


coarse trimming is de 


more dainty effect may be gaincd with 
No. 50, or even a size finer still, 

Make a foundation of 15 ch 

ist row.—Miss five, 1 de., 5 ch., 1 de., 
5 ch, 1 de. all in the same stitch, 5 ch., 
miss five, 1 de., 5 ch., 1 de. all in same stitch 
and again 5 ch.; mi.s five, 1 dc., 5 ch., 

2nd row Turn with ro ch., 1 tr. 5 ch. 


I tr. in the middle loop of the tirst group of 
tr. ch. tt. 
in the middle loop, 5 ch., 1 tr. 5 ch. 1 tr. 
in the middle of next group 


three loop , h., mi 


3rd vow. —1 de. in tirst loop between tr., 
5 ch., 1 de., 5 ch., 1 de., 5 ch., 1 de. all in 
same loop, 5 ch., 3 loop of 5 ch. and ce 
in the middle loop of next group, 5 ch., 
Ide., 5ch., 1 ck Sch., de. into the middle 
of the next group 

qth vow Like the 2nd row. 

sth row Like the 3rd row. 

Oth row like the 2nd row. 

rth vow Like the 3rd row 

Sth vow Like 


the 2nd row, but 
at the end 
Sch 


work 
back 
to the side loop 
of the group of 
three in the 7th 
row, 

goth row 


ch 


catch 


Work 
one 
6tr Intoloop, 


ch., 


(for 


mto 


loop, then 


con- 


Unue as in the 
ard row, 


The Vandyke Lace makes a useful trimming 
for underwear. 
201 


1oth vow Like the 2nd, but at the 


end work 2 ch., 1 dt. into first tr. of 
vandyke of last row, * 2 ch., 1 dt. into 
next ti repeat from * five times, 3 ch. ; 


repeat from the first * till there are 7 dt. 
in all with 2 ch. them. Catch 
the last dt. to the next loop of ch. along 
the edge. 


between 


11th vow.—Like the toth row, putting 
the dt. into the ch. loop of preceding row, 


and instead of 3 ch. work 1 tr., 5 ch., 1 tr. 
in centre of loop. There should be 7 tr. 
on each side of the vandyke, then continue 
as in the 

12th vou 


row. 

At the end 
then 1 tr. and 3 ch. alternately 
At the tip of the vandyke work 
5 ch., 1 tr. After the last tr. make 
and into the side picot of the 


Like the 2nd row. 
make 5 ch.., 
all along 

3 ch link 


3rd row 


13th rou 1 de. in first hole, 4 ch., 1 de. 
in same hole, * 1 de. in next hole, 5 ch., 1 de. 
in next hole. Repeat from * to the tip of 


hole work 1 de 
tinue the loops of 5 ch. along the second side 
of vandyke, and in the last hole work 1 de. 


vandyke and in centre 


5 ch., 1 che 5 ch., Con- 


5 ch., 1 de. as usual and work on as in 
3rd. row. 

Repeat now 

from the 2nd row 
ot lace. 

Along the 

straight edge 

when the rest is 


finished work 1de. 
Into the first 
large loop of ch., 


into next large 
loop. 
Repeat from * 


all along. 


@ NEEDLECRARPT 8 a 
g 

| 

| 
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THE NEW PAPER BEAD WORK 


EAD chains were never more popular 
than they are at present, and small 
wonder, for they look equally decor- 

ative on the dark tailor-made coat-fiock 
or the fluffy muslin blouse. In fact, their 
only drawback is their price. Beads have 
gone up enormously owing to the war, and 
they are by no means so plentiful as they 
used to be. Hence the almost prohibitive 
cost of the tempting chains one sees in shop 


run short of these you can 
brightly tented advertisements 


make we of 
. the marbled 
covers of children’s exercise books, o1 odd 
pieces of wall-paper. The last is not quite so 
successful, however, as paper with a glazed 
surface, 


The Cutting Out 
As a pattern use a strip of Plain white 
Paper 9 inches long by 1 inch or 1} inches 


wide. Taper this off’ to 
wards one end, wedge- 
shaped, so that one end 
Fs thins away to a_ point 
Pin this pattern to your 
coloured paper, and cut out 

\ Pieces by it. Now, starting 
s with the broad end of the 
strip, wind it tightly round 
A Paper Bead ‘and round a_ very fine 
Chain of this de- 3 knitting needle or a hat 
scription looks pin. As the latter tapers 
wonderfully efiec- . } towards the point, it is 
tive, and costs more difficult to wind 
practically nothing evenly on it. but this 
at all. comes with a little pra 
tice. Wind up to within 
2 inches of the paper point 
all f then apply a little gum or 
paste to those 2 inche 
and press) them firmly 
round and round into 
a Place. You now have a 
“we, paper bead, with odds and 
ends of all sorts of colours 


windows ; but, to counterbalance this, there 
are the new paper beads which are so 
wonderfully effective and may be made for 
nothing at all. 

It sounds almost like a joke. Beads 
made of paper? [But to look at the pretty 
things you would never guess their fabri- 
cating material, so dainty and so like fancy 
beads are they. 


Oddments of Paper 

Coloured paper of almost any sort may 
be used, the prettiest results being obtained 
when there are several tints in it. 
could not be a better medium than the 
coloured covers of this magazine, which are 
also just about the right size; but if 


There 


you 


showing. and 
pretty Oriental effect. 
to dry. 

By using the paper pattern 9 inches long 
by 1 without cutting to 
form a point, you get cylindrical beads in 
mixed quite Chinese looking 
These are a variation on the other shape. 


eiving a very 
Place it on one side 


inch wide, away 


colourings, 


A Finishing Touch 

To preserve the paper edges and give ¢ 
better gloss, the beads must be varnished 
with picture copal varnish. A small bottle 
costs only about sixpence and will varnish 
dozens of beads. Brush them all over witl 
a camel-hair brush, string them on a long 
hatpin. and stick this in a pincushion till 
the varnish is drv 
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CROCHET FOR TOWEL BORDER 


When threaded on double cotton or mer- 
cerised embyo-dery cotton, with real beads 
between the paper ones, very charming 
chains are evolved. Almost any sizd 
beads can be used, and it a good plan to 
utilise the remnants of former chatns or 
broken necklaces. The paper beads are 
prettier if not strung too clove together. 
Some people put only one fairly large gla 
bead between two pape ro ones but vou 
amore ornamental and more tlexible chain 
by threading first a paper bead, then six 
tiny beads from a penny box, a larger faney 
bead, six more small on then another 
paper one, and so ot When threading the 
ylindrical beads, fairly large ones must be 


CROCHET 


lhhreviatio) Ch., chain ck double 
crochet tr., treble cdti double treble 
sh., small hole long hole 
HIS lace is one that may be made 
with equally good effect with either 
fine cotton suitable 


thread for making a towel be 
der is * Pert-Lusta’ 


Cotton, No 30 


Crochei 
Phe pattern 
is also well adapted for a 
trimming for cascment blind 

Begin with 65 ch 

Ist vou Miss cight 
there 2 ch. and 1 tr. will in 
future be described as 1 sh.), 


“aa 


3 tr., one into cach of the 
next three ch in future 
thee will be mentioned as 
} tr., the first, or la t, being 
upphed by the tr. of the sh 
before or after them), now 
5ch., miss five, 1 tr. in the 
hext (this will be called 4 th 
ush., 2th., 4 tr., sh 

2nd row ch., 2 tr. into the sh, ti 
Mm next tr.. sh 
the last tr. being put into the third ch. at 
end of rst roy 

rd vou miss cieght, tr. into the 
Ninth eh t sh tr., S ch nil ereht, 
}u t th ul he, 
3h 


LACE FOR 


used cach side of them, as the tiny oncs 
would slip rght through the cylinder. 

The actual arrangement of the beads, 
however, 1s far less important than the way 
In which colours are mingled. 

To wear w.th dark dresses there is nething 
o effective as beads made from bright red 
or blue exercive-book covers, and threaded 
with tny steel beads and larger ones to 
match the colour of the paper, or with plain 
The softly 
tnted chains of many colours look their 
best on white or pale-coloured blouses, 


mall black beads or jet ones. 


Chains should be about a yard long, or ‘ 
a vard and a quarter if intended to go 
twice over the head. 


TOWEL BORDER 


jth vou 3 ch, 3 tr. as in 2nd row, 7 sh., 
¢ th., tr.,. 8 ch., miss: eight, tr, 2 th., 


1 tr. into the four middle stitches of the 

eight ch. of last row, 1 lh., 4 tr., 1 sh., the 

last tr. in the third ch. at end as in 2nd row. f 
5th row -Ii ch., 1 tr. into the ninth, 


A strong design, suitable for Towels ani other 


household articles. 


Bsh.,.4 tr., * oth, 4 &., Sh, 
from * once, 1 sh., 4 th. 4 tr. 1 sh. 
Oth row ch... 2 2 sh, 
tr. into ch. at the end as before 
ch. tr. into frst of tou 

of preceding row, tosh, 4 te, * Th 
rsh repeat trom * once, 
oth, 2tr, 22h 
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Sth row.—3 ch., 3 tr., 1 sh., 4 th., 4 tr., 
8 ch., miss eight stitches, 4 tr., 1 lh, 4 tr, 
ih... 4 &., sh. 

oth row.—5 ch, 1 tr. on first of four tr. 
of preceding row, 1 sh., 4 tr, 8 ch., miss 
eight, 4 tr., rth, 4 tr. (these tr. are worked 
into the four middle ch. of the cight of pre- 
ceding row), 1 lh., 4 tr., 8 sh., 3 th., 4 te., 
1 sh. 

10th row.—3 ch., 3 tr., 1 sh., 3 lh., 4 tr., * 
s th., 4 tr., 1 sh., 4 tr.; repeat from * once, 
then sh. 

11th row.—5 ch., 1 tr. on the first of the 
four tr. of preceding row, 1 sh, 4 tr, oth, 
4 tr., t sh 


Repeat from the 2nd row. 
lor the edging of the 
Ist row 1 de. into the ch., 
the 1st turned, 
at end of row work 
with 3 ch 
twice 


lace : 
with which 
then in the 
three 
each as fo!! 


hole 
dtr. 
ows :—Cotton 
insert hook under the ch. 
through, 


rOW Was 


3rd sets of 
alter 
round hook, 
and draw the 


cotton cotton over 


AN EFFECTIVE 


Abbreviations. 


hook, draw through two stitches, cotton 
round hook, draw through two more stitches, 
There should now be two loops on the hook, 
* over hook, insert hook under 
the cotton through, 
draw through 
draw through two more 
cotton round hook, draw through the 
three stitches, 3 ch.; repeat from * 
work three dtr. into the hole 
at end of 5th row with 3 ch after each pair, 


cotton twice 
and 
round 
cotton round hook, 
loops, 


last 


Once 


ch. again draw 


cotton hook, two, 


sets of 


3 ch., and work in the same way into the 
ch. at end of 7th row, 3 ch., work in the 
same way into the end of oth row, 1 de. 
over the ch. at end of rith row. Continue 
thus all along. 

znd row.—1 de. on first de. of preceding 
row, * 5 ch., 1 de. over first loop of three 
ch.; repeat from * ten times, then 1 de. 


over first loop of three ch. the second 
vandvke. Work thus all along. 

A towel border of this 
proved by a row of treble carried down at 


each end of the 


on 
sort is greatly im- 


lace. 


LITTLE EDGING 


, Slip-stitch ; ch., chain ; Now 4 ch., miss 2, 1 tr. in next stitch, ch., 
de., double crochet ; tr., treble : pt., picot. 2 tr. in the middle of 7 ch., 2 ch., 2 tr. into 
SE “Peri Lusta’’ Crochet Cotton, same place, 7 ch.. 1 tr. in next edge tr., 
| No. 50, and a fine steel hook. Iss. into corner stitch of Ist row 
Begin upon a foundation of 18 ch. 5th row.—4 de. into loop of ch., 1 pt 
Ist row.—Miss 5 ch., ss. Into 
eleven ch., tr. first ch.), ce 
in next, 4 ch., ey into same_ hole, 
miss four, 2 tr Joodduaw) 3 ch., 1 tr. into 
in last two ch e | loop between tr., 
2nd row.—3 ch. © m 
(for 1 tr.), 1 tr. the top of last 
in next tr., 2 ch., tr., 1 tr. in sam? 
5 tr. in next tr., hole as last tr., 
2 ch., miss 3 ch., 1 tr. in next tr. 3 ch., miss two tr., 3 de. into loop, 1 pt 
3rd vow.—7 ch., t tr. in last tr. of pre- 4 de. into same loop of ch, 3 ch., 1 tr. on 
ceding row, 2 ch., 5 tr. in 5 tr. of lat row tr., 4 ch., 3 tr. on next tr. group, 4 ch 
2 ch., 2 tr. in last 2 tr 2 tr. in last two ti 
4th row.— 3 ch. (to serve as one tr.), 1 tr. Repeat from ‘the beginning of znd row 


in next tr., 5 tr. in next five tr. worked 
off thus - e the first tr., lat 
loops of next four tr. unworked, thus getting 


pch., 


Complet leave 


five loops on hook, draw the 


four loops, then through the remaiming two 


thread through 


When working further points put the lat 
ss. of the 4yth row into base of la t loop of 
the Ako, catch the 
first preot of the new vandyke to the corre- 
sponding pieot of the last made point. 


preceding vandyke 
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SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Humphrey Arbuthnot, the writer of this narrative, describes how, after his marriaze and the death of his 
wife, he makes a journey to the South Seas accompanied by his two friends, Bastin, the High Church 


vicar of Fulcombe, and Bickley, an eminent surgeon of pronounced materialistic views. The ship they have 
chartered iy wrecked on a lonely island, and the three friends are the only survivors. They succeed in 
making triends h the ratives, and find that the island is called Orotena—atter ‘* Oro,” the god whom the 

itives wor Jastin at once proceeds to teach them about the true God. Unfortunately, his zeal is 


their lis 
a lake which is the feature of Orofena Here they 


CHAPTER X 
The Dwellers in the Tomb 


Y now it was drawing towards sunset, 
so we made such preparations as we 
could for the night One of these 

Was to collect dry driftwood, of which an 
abundance lay upon the shore, to serve us 
tor firing, though unfortunately we had 


nothing with us that we could cook for out 
meal ° 
While we were thus engayed we saw a 
canoe approaching the table rock and pe 
ceived that in it were the chief Marama and 
aprest. After hovering about for a while 
they paddled the canoe near enough to 
allow of conversation which, taking neo 
notice of their presence, we lett it to them 
begin 

“QO Friend-trom-the Sea’? called Mara 
ma, addressing myself, “we come to pray 
vou and the Great Healer to return to us to 


Our vuests as before ain people are 
vered with darkness because of the loss 
! your wisdom, and the sick cry aloul 


lor the Healer: indeed two of those whom 
lie has cut with knives are dying 

“And what of the Bellower l asked, 
Indicating Bastin 

“We should like to see him back also, 
sacrifice 
and eat him, who destroyed our god with 


1209 


Friend-from-the-Sc a, that we may 


attempt to destroy an image of * Oro” nearly ends in 


his death. As it is, the 


They manage to take a boat to a little inner island in the centre of 
make some discoveries. 


tire and caused the 
priest.” 

“That is most unjust,” exclaimed Bastin. 
iy deeply regret the blood that was shed on 
the occasion, unnecessarily as | think.” 

* Then go and atone for it with your own,’ 
said) Bickley, “and everybody will be 
pleased.” 

Waving to them to be silent, | said: 

“Are you mad, Marama, that you should 
ask us to return to sopourn among people 
who tried to kill us, merely because the 
Bellower caused fire to burn an image of 
wood and its head to fly from its shoulders, 
just to show you that it had no power to 
hold itself tovether, althcugh vou call it a 
vod Not so: we wash our hands of you, 


Healer to kill his 


we leave you to go vour own way while we 
go ours, till perchance in a day to come, 
after many misfortunes have overtaken you, 
vou creep about our feet and with prayers 
and offerings beg us to return.” 


I paused to observe the effect of my 
words It was excellent, for both Marama 
and the priest wrung their hands and 
croaned. Then | went on 


“Meanwhile we have something to tell 
vou We have entered the cave where you 
Said po man might set a foot, and we have 
seen him who sits within, the true god.” 
Here Bastin tried to interrupt, but was 
suppressed by Bickley 
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They looked at each other in a frightened 
way and groaned again, only more loudly 
than before. 

“He sends you a message, which, as he 
iold us of your approach, we came to the 
shore to deliver to you.” 

“How can you say that?” 
but was again violently 
Bickley. 

“It is that he, the real Oro, rejoices that 
the false Oro whose face is copied from 
his face, has been destroyed. It is that he 
commands you day by day to bring food in 
plenty and lay it upon the Rock of Offer- 
ings, not forgetting a supply of fresh fish 
from the sea, and ‘with it all those 
things that are stored in the house wherein 
we, the strangers from the sea, deigned to 
dwell awhile until we left you because in 
your wickedness you wished to murder us.” 

“And if we refuse—what then?” asked 
the priest, speaking for the first time. 

“Then Oro will send death and destruc- 
tion upon you. Then your food shall fail 
and you shall perish of sickness and want, 
and the Oromatuas, the spirits of the great 
dead, shall haunt you in your sleep, and 
Oro shall eat up your souls.” 

At these horrible threats both of them 
uttered a kind of wail, after which Marama 
asked: 

“And if we consent, what then, Friend- 
from-the-Sea? ” 

“Then, perchance,” T answered, “in some 
day to come we may return to you, that I 
may give you of my wisdom and the Great 
Healer may cure your sick and the Bellower 
may lead vou through his gate, and in his 
kindness make you to see with his eyes.” 

This last clause of my ultimatum did not 
seem to appeal to the priest who argued a 
while with Marama, though what he said 
we could not hear. In the end he appeared 
to give way. At any rate Marama called 
out that all should be done as we wished, 
and that meanwhile they prayed us to in- 
tercede with Oro in the cave, and to keep 
back the ghosts from haunting them, and 
to protect them from misfortune. I replied 
that we would do our best, but could 
yuarantee nothing since their offence was 
very great. 

Then, to show that the conversation was 
at an end, we walked away with dignity, 
pushing Bastin in front of us, lest he should 
spoil the effect by some of his ill-timed and 
otten over-true remarks. 

“That’s capital,” said Bickley, when we 
were out of hearing. ‘The enemy has 
capitulated. We can stop here as long 
as we like, provisioned from the’ mainland, 
and if for any reason we wish to leave, be 
sure ot our tine of retreat.” 

“T don’t know what you call capital,” 
exclaimed Bastin. “It seems to me that all 
the lies which Arbuthnot has just told are 
-ufficient to bring a judgment upon us. In 


began Bastin, 
suppressed by 


deed, | think that I will go back with Mara- 
ma and explain the truth.” 

*[ never before knew anybody 
so anxious to be cooked and eaten,” re- 
marked Bickley. “Moreover, you are too 
late, for the canoe is a hundred yards away 
by now, and you shan’t have ours. Re- 
member the Pauline maxims, old _ fellow, 
Which you are so fond of quoting, and be 
all things to all men.” 

“‘T am sure, Bickley, that Paul never 
meant his words to bear the debased sense 
which you attribute to them ” began 
Bastin, but at this point I hustled him off 
to light a fire—a process at which I pointed 
out he had shown himself an expert. 

We slept that night under the overhang- 
ing rock just to one side of the cave, not 
in the mouth, because of the draught which 
drew in and out of the great place. In 
that soft and balmy clime this was no hard- 
ship, although we lacked blankets. And 
yet, tired though I was, I could not rest as 
I should have done. Bastin snored away 
contentedly, quite unatiected by his escape 
which to him was merely an incident in the 
day’s work; and so, too, slumbered Bickley, 
except that he did not But the 
amazement and the mystery of all that we 
had discovered and of all that might be 
left for us to discover, held me back from 
sleep. 

What did it mean? What could it 
mean? My nerves were taut as_ harp 
strings and seemed to vibrate to the tou 
of invisible fingers, although [ could not 
interpret the music that they made. Once 
or twice also I thought I heard actual 
music with my physical ears, and that of a 
strange quality. Soft and low and dream- 
ful, it appeared to well from the recesses 
of the vast cave, a wailing song in an un- 
known tongue from the lips of women, or 
of a woman, multiplied mysteriously by 
This, however, must have been 
pure fancy, since there was no singer there. 

Presently I dozed off, to be awakened by 
the sudden sound of a great fish leaping in 
the lake. I sat up and stared, fearing lest 
it might be the splash of a paddle, for I 
could not put from my mind the possibility 
of attack All I saw, however, was the low 
line of the distant shore, and above it the 
bright and 


stars that heralded the 
coming of the 


who was 


snore, 


echoes. 


setting 
sun. Then woke the 
others, and we washed and ate, since once 
the sun rose time would be precious. 

At length it appeared, splendid in a 
cloudless sky, and, as I had hoped, directly 
opposite to the mouth of the cave. Taking 
our candles and some stout pieces of drift- 
wood which, with our knives, we had 
shaped on the previous evening to serve us 
as levers and rough shovels, we ente red the 
cave. Bickley and I were filled with excite- 
ment and hope of what we knew not, but 
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Bastin showed little enthusiasm for our 
quest. His heart was with his half-con- 
verted savages beyond the lake, and of 
them, qvite mghtly | have no doubt, he 
thought more than he did of all the arch 
wological treasure in the whole. earth. 


Still, he came, bearing the blackened head 
ot Oro with him which, with unconscious 
humour, he had used as a pillow through 
the night because, as he said, “it was after 
all soiter than stone.” Also, I believe that 
in his heart he hoped that he might find an 
opportunity of destroying the bigger and 
earlier edition of Oro in the cave, before it 
was discovered by the natives, who might 
wish to make it an object of worship. 
Tommy came with greater alacrity 
that | expected, since dogs do not as a rule 
like dark places. When we reached the 
statue | learned the reason; he remembered 
the smell he had detected at its base on the 
previous day, which Bastin supposed to pro- 
ceed trom a rat, and was anxious to 
tinue his investigations. 

We went straight to the statue, although 
Bickley passed the half-buried machines 
with evident regret. As we had hoped, the 
strong light of the rising sun fell upon it in 
a vivid ray, revealing all its wondrous 
workmanship and the majesty—for no other 
word describes it—of the somewhat terrify- 
ing countenance that appeared above the 
wrappings of the shroud. Indeed, I was 
convinced that originally this monument 
had been placed here in order that on cer- 
tain days of the year the sun might fall 
upon it thus, when probably worshippers as- 
sembled to adore their hallowed symbol. 
After all, this was common in ancient days: 
Witness the instance of the awful Three 
who sit in the deepest recesses of the temple 
of Abu Simbel, on the Nile. 

We gazed and gazed our fill, at least 
Bickley and I did, for Bastin was occupied 
in making a careful comparison between the 


also, 


con 


head of his wooden Oro and that of the 
‘tatue, 
“There is no doubt that they are very 


much alike,” he said. “Why, whatever is 
that dog doing I think it is going mad,” 
and he pointed to Tommy, who was dig- 
furiously at the the lowest 
step, as at home I have seen him do at roots 
that sheltered a rabbit. 

lommy’s energy was so remarkable that 
at length it seriously attracted our atten 
tion. Evidently he meant that it should do 
so, for occasionally he sprang back to me 
barking, then returned and_ sniffed and 
sickley knelt down and smelt 


ging base of 


scratched 

at the stone 
“Tt is an odd thine, 

“but there is a 

pleasant odour 

attar of ed 
“T never heard 
andal wood o1 


Humphrey,” he said, 
there, a very 
sandal wood or 


strange odout 
like that ot 
rose 

smelt like 
said Bastin. 


of a rat that 
attar of roses,” 
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_ I knelt down beside Bickley, and in clear- 
ing away the deep dust from what seemed 
to be the bottom of the step, which was 
perhaps four feet in height, by accident 
thrust my amateur spade somewhat strongly 
against its where it rested upon the 
Lor ky floor, 

Next moment a wonder came to pass. 
The whole massive rock began to turn out- 
wards as though upon a pivot! I saw it 
coming and grabbed Bickley by the collar, 
dragging him back so that we just rolled 
clear before the great block, which must 
have weighed several tons, fell down and 
crushed us. Tommy saw it too, and fled, 
though a little late, for the edge of the 
block caught the tip of his tail and caused 
him to emit a most piercing howl. But we 
cid not think of Tommy and his woes; we 
cid not think of our own escape or of any- 
thine else because of the marvel that ap- 
peared to us. Seated there upon the ground, 
after our backward tumble, we could see 
into the space which lay behind the fallen 
step, for there the light of the sun pene- 
trated. 

The. first idea it gave me was that of th: 
jewelled shrine of some mediaval saint 
which, by good fortune, had escaped the 
plunderers; there are still such existing in 
the world. It shone and glittered, apparently 
with gold and diamonds, although, as a mat 
ter of fact, there were no diamonds, nor was 
it gold which gleamed, but some ancient 
metal, or rather amalgam, which is now 
lost to the world, the same that was used 
in the tubes of the air-machines, J think 
that it contained gold, but I dé not know. 
At any rate, it was equally lasting and even 
more beautiful, though lighter in colour. 

For the rest this adorned recess, which 
resembled that of a large funeral vault, 
occupying the whole space beneath the base 
of the statue that was supported on its arch, 
was empty save for two flashing objects that 
lay side by side but with nearly the whole 
width of the vault between them, 

l pointed at them to Bickley with my 
finger, for really I could not speak. 

“Coffins, by Jove! ” he whispered. “Glass 
or crystal coffins and people in them. Come 
on! * 

A few seconds later we were crawling into 
that vault, while Bastin, still nursing the 
head of though it were a_ baby, 
stood confused outside muttering something 
about desecrating hallowed graves. 

Just as we reached the interior, owing to 


ba 


Oro as 


the heightening of the sun, the hight 
passed away, leaving us in a kind of twi 
light. Bickley produced carriage candles 


from his pocket and fumbled for matches. 
While he was doing so I noticed two things 

firstly, that the place really did smell like 
a scent-shop, and, secondly, that the coffins 
seemed to glow with a kind of phosphor 
escent licht of their own, not very strong, 
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spare. His hands were 
long and thin, very 
delicately made, as 
were his sandalled fee: 
But it was his fac 
that fixed our gaze, for 
it Was marvellous, like 
the face of a god, and, 
as we noticed at once, 
with some resemblance 
to that of the statue 
above. Thus the brow 
was broad and massive, 
the nose straight and 
long, the mouth stern 
and clear-cut, while the 
cheekbones were rathet 
high, and the evebrows 
arched. Such are the 
characteristics of many 
handsome old men of 
vood blo rd, and as the 
mummies of Seti and 
vothers show us, such 
they havee been for 
thousands ot vears 
Only this man ditfered 
from all others because 
ot the fearful dignity 
stamped upon his fea 
tures. Looking at him 
Ll began to think at 
once ot the prophet 
Kitjah as he must have 
appt ared risiny tw 
heaven, enhanced by 
the more earthly glory 
ou So ioe mon, for 
although the appea! 
ance of these patl archs 


is unknown, of ihem 
one conceives ideas 
Only it seemed prob 
may have looked more 
Hy re there Was no benignity, 


terrible force and infinite wisdom 
Contemplating shivered a little and 


- felt thanktul that was dead kor to tell 
the truth was afraid of that awesome 
counterance which, | should add, was of the 
“*O Friend-from-the-Sea,’ Drawn by whiteness of paper, although the cheeks sull 
called Marama”"’ p. 205. A. C. Michael, showed tinges of colour, so pe rfeet was the 
3 preservation of the corpse 
was still gazing at it when Bickley 
but sufficient to reveal their outlines in the said in a voice of amazement 
gloom. Then the candles burnt up and we “|T sav, look here, in the other coffin.” 
saw. I turned, looked, and nearly collapsed on 
Within the coffin that stood on our left the floor of the vault, since beauty can som 
hand as we entered, for this crystal was as time trike us like a blow Oh! there 
transparent as plate glass, lay a most won before me lay all loveliness, such loveh 
derful old man, clad in a gleaming, em ness that there burst from my lips an in 
broidered robe His long hair, wh h Wai voluntary cry 
parted in the middle, as we could sce bi “Alas! that she should be dead! ” 
neath the edge of the pearl-sewn and A young woman, | supposed, at least she 
broidered cap he wore, also his beard, were looked young, perhaps five or six and 
snowy white. The man was tall, at least twenty vears of ave, or so | judged. There 


six feet four inches in height, and rather she Jay, her tall and delicate shape halt 
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hidden in masses of rich-hued hai 
of a ruddy blackness. I know not 
tu desc ribe it since never have | 
of the same tint. Moreover, it shone with 
a life its own though it had been 
dusted with geld. From between the masses 
of this hair appeared a face which [| can 
only call divine. There was every beauty 
that woman can boast, from the curv ing eve- 
lashes of extraordinary length to the sweet 


in colour 
how 
seen 


else 
any 


ot 


and human mouth. ‘To these charms also 
was added a wondrous smile and an air ot 
kind cignity, very different trom the fierce 


pride that Was stamped upon the counte 
nance of the old man who was her com- 
panion in death 

She was clothed in some close-fitting robe 


of white broidered with gold; pearls were 


about her neck, lying far down upon the 
perfect bosom; a girdle of gold and shining 
gems encircled her slender waist, and on 
her Jittle feet were sandals fastened with 
red stones like rubie- In truth, she was a 


splendid creature, and yet, | know not how, 
her beauty sugg¢ested more of the spirit than 
ot the flesh Indeed, in a it was un 
earthly. My senses were smitten, it pulled 
at mv heart-strings, and vet its unutterable 
strangeness seemed to awake memories with 
though of what [ could not. tell. 
\ wild faney came to me that must have 
known this heavenly creature -ome past 
ile 

Even Bastin, 
and by ihe 
staring down 


Way, 


me 


W 


attracted by 
attitude of 


my exclamation 
Bickley, who 
at the coftin with a tixed 
nis not unlike that of a 
When he scents game, began to contemplate 
the wonder within it Ww way. 

“Well, I never’ ” Do 
think the there 
human?” 

“The Glittering Tady j 
that she human 
answered in an awed whisper 

course she dead, otherwise she 
would not be that cla cothn ! think 
I should like to read the Burial Service over 


Was 
look 


upon pornter 


Tace, 
in his she 
he aid 


Lady 


Vou 
Glittering in 1s 
dead, 
her 


but T sup 
pose was in lifes? 


her, which [ dare sav was never done when 
she was put in there.” 

“How do you know. that he i dead?” 
asked Bu kley moa sharp voice and speak 
ing for the first. time I have seen hun 
dreds of Corpse and mummies too, but 
hever anv that look« 1 like these.” 

T stared at him It was strange to heat 
Bicklev, the scoffer at miracles, suggesting 
that this greatest of all miracles might be 
possible 

“They must have been here a long time,” 


] said, “Tor 


although human, they are not, 
T think, of anv pe ple known to the world 
to-day: their dre evervthing, shows it, 
though perhaps thousands of vear avo “i 


ind ] stopped 
Quite 


answered 
That is why T 


urcest t} 


Bie kley 


at they 


“T agree. 
mav have be- 


) 
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longed to a race who knew what we do not, 
namely, how to suspend animation for great 
periods of time.” 

| said no more, did Bastin who was 
now engaged in studying the old man, and 
for once, wonderstruck and overcome. Bick- 
ley, however, took one of the candles and 
hegan to make a close examination of the 
cottins. So did Tommy who sniffed along 
the join of that of the Glittering Lady until 
his nose reached a certain spot where it 
remained, while his black tail began to wag 
in a delighted fashion, Bickley pushed him 


no! 


away and investigated, 

“As thought,’ he  said—*air-hole 
Sec 

| looked, and there, bored through the 
crystal of the coffin in a line with the face 
of its cccupant, were a number of little 
holes that cither by accident or design out- 
lined the shape of a human mouth. 

“They are not airtight,” muttered Bick 
lev: “and if air can enter, how can dead 
flesh remain like that for ages?” 

Then he continued his search upon the 
other ide 

‘The lid of this coffin works on hinges,” 
he said. “tlere they are, tashioned of the 
crystal itself. A living person within could 


have pulled it down before the senses de- 
parted.” 
| 
crystal bolt 
without,” 


| ) 
it 


is a 
from 


here 
shot 


answered; “‘for 
at the end and is 
his puzzled him; then as though struck 
an idea, he began to examine the other 

I’ve { it!’ he exclaimed presently 
“The old god in here” (somehow we all 
thought of this old man as not quite normal 
“shut down the Glittering Lady's coffin and 


by 
coffi 


got 


bolted it. His own is not bolted, although 
the bolt exists in the same place. He just 
got in and pulled down the lid. Oh! what 
nonsense am talking -for how can such 
things be Let us get out and think.” 

So we crept from the sepulchre in which 
the perfumed air had begun to oppress us, 
and sat ourselves down upon the floor of the 
cave where for a while we remained silent. 

am very thirsty,’ said Bastin” pre 
sently. “Those smells seem to have dried 
me up. IT am going to get some tea | 
mean water, as unfortunately there is re 
tea.” and he set off towards the mouth of 
the cave 

We followed him, T don’t quite know why, 


except that we wished to breathe freely out 


side, also we knew that the sepulchre and 
its contents would ke as safe as they had 
We how long 

It proved to be a beautiful morning out 
ide We walked up and down enjoying it 
subconsciously, for really our—that is Bick 
ley’s and mv own—intelligences were con 


centrated on that sepulchre and its contents 
Where Bastin’s may have been I do not 
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know, perhaps in a visionary teapot, since 
1 was sure that it would take him a day o1 
two to appreciate the significance of oun 
discoveries. At any rate, he wandered off 
making no remarks about them, to drink 
water, | suppose. 

Presently he began to shout to us from 
the end of the table-rock, and we went to 
see the reason of his noise. It proved to 
be very satisfactory, for while we were in 
the cave the Orofenans had brought abso 
lutely everything belonging to us, together 
with a large supply of food from the main 
island. Not a single article was missing: 
even our books, a can with the bottom out, 
and the broken pleces of a little pocket 
mirroc had been religiously transported, and 
with these a few articles that had been 
stolen from us, notably my pocket-knife. 
Evidently a great taboo had been laid upon 
all our possessions. They were now care- 
fully arranged in one of the grooves of the 
rock that Bickley supposed had been made 
by. the wheels of aeroplanes, which 
why we had not seen them at once. 

Each of us rushed for what we desired 
most—Bastin for one of the canisters of tea, 
I for my diaries, and Bickley for his chest 
oi instruments and medicines. These we 
removed to the mouth of the cave, and after 
them the other things and the tood; also a 
bell tent and some camp furniture that wi 
had brought from the ship. Then Bastin 
made some tea of which he drank four larve 
pannikins, having first said grace over it 
with unwonted fervour. Nor did we di; 
dain our share of the beverage, although 
Bickley preferred cocoa and [ coffee. Cocoa 


Was 


and coffee we had no time to make then, 
and in view of that sepulchre in the cave, 
what had we to do with cocoa and coffee ? 


So Bickley and [ said to each other, and 
vet presently he changed his mind and in 4 
special metal machine carefully made some 
extremely strong black coffee which he 
poured into a_ thermos flask, previously 
warmed with hot water, adding thereto about 
a claret glass cf brandy. Also he extracted 
certain drugs from his medicine chest, and 


with them, as I noted, a hypodermic syringe 
which he first boiled in a kettle and then 
shut up in a little tube with a glass stopper 
to it. 

These preparations finished, he called to 


Tommy to give him the scraps of on 
But there was no 
Missingy, 


meal 
ommy Phe dog wa 
and though we hunted everywhere 


we could not find him. Finally we con 
clude:i that he had wandered off down the 
beach on. busine of his own and would 
return in due course Ve could not bother 
about Tommy just then 

After making some further preparation 
and fidpeting about ao litthe, Bickley an 
nounced that as we had now some proper 


parafin lamps of the powerful sort which 
are known as “hurricane,” he proposed by 


their aid to carry out further examinations 
in the cave. 

‘L think [ shall stop where [ am,” saii 
Bastin, helping himself from the kettle to a 
fifth pannikin of tea. “ Those corpses ar¢ 
very interesting, but I don’t see any use in 
staring at them again at present. One can 
always do that at any time. I have missed 
Marama once already by being away in that 
cave, and as [ have a lot to say to him abou 
my people | don’t want to be absent in cas: 
he should return.” 

“To wash up the things, [ suppose,” said 
Bickley with a sniff; “or perhaps to eat the 
tea-leaves.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, IT have notic 
that these natives have a peculiar taste fo 
tca-leaves. I think they believe the m to bi 
a medicine, but [ don’t suppose they would 
come so far for them, though perhaps they 
might in the hope of getting the head of 
Oro. Anyhow, Tam going to stop here.” 

“Pray do,” said Bickley. 
Humphrey ? 

I nodded, and he handed to me a felt 
covered flask of the non-conducting kind, 
filled with boiling water, a tin of preserved 
milk, and a little bottle of meat extract of a 
most concentrated sort. Then, having lit 
two of the hurricane lamps and seen that 
they were full of oil, we started back up the 
Cave, 


“Are you ready, 


CHAPTER XI 
Resurrection 

KE reached the sepulchre without 

stopping to leok at the 

machines or even. the 
that stood above it, tor 
about machines or 
We approached w 
low and cavernous srowlings, 

“There is) some wild beast there.” 
said Bickley halting. No, by George! it’s 
Tommy. What can the dog be atter? ” 

We peeped in and there enough was 
Tommy tying on the top of the Glittering 
Lady’ 


parked 

Inarveilou 
what did we 
statues now? As 
were astonished to heat 


statue 
care 


cofin and crowling his very. best 
with the hair standing up upon his back 
When he saw who it was, however, he 


jumped off and ftrisked round, licking my 
hand 


That's very strange,” | exclaimed 
Not stranger than everything else,” sald 

Bickley 

“What are you voing to do: [ asked. 

“Ope n these coftin he answered, * 
ning with that of the old god, since T would 
lather experiment on him. expect he will 
crumble into bul if by chance he 
doesn’t tittle -tryvehnine, mixed 
with some other diu of whieh you dont 
the on his vers and 
ee oat anything happen If it doesn’t, 1 
won't hurt him, and if it does--well, whe 


Now 


knows ? 


give me a hand. 
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We went to the left-hand coffin and by 
inserting the hook on the back of my knife, 
of which the real use is to pick stones out 
of horses’ hoofs, into one of the little air- 
holes | have cht cribed, 
the heavy crystal lid) sufficiently to enable 
us to foree a prece © wood between it and 
the top. The rest was éasy, for the hinges 
being of crystal had not corroded. In two 
minutes it was open. 

From the chest came overpowering 
spicy odour, and with it a veritable breath 
of warm air before which we recoiled a little 
Bickley took a pocket thermometer which he 
had at hand and vlanced at it. It marked 
a temperature of S52 degrees in the sepulc hre. 
Having noted this, he thrust it into the 
cofin between the crystal wali and its occu 
pant. Then we went out and waited a little 
while to give the odours time to dissipate, 
lor they made the head reel. 

After five minutes or so we returned and 
examined the thermometer. It had risen to 
the natural temperature of the 


managed Taine 


oS deyrees, 
human bodv. 

‘What do vou make of that if the man 
is dead? * he whispered. 

I shook my and as we had agreed, 
set to he Iping him to lift the body from the 
coffin. It was of good weight, quite eleven 
stone T should sav; moreover, 74 was not 
stiff, for the hip joints bent. We got it 
out and Jaid in on a blanket we had spread 
on the floor of the sepulchre While IT was 
thus engaged I saw something that nearly 
caused me to loose mv hold from astonish 
ment. Beneath the head, the centre of the 
back and the feet 


head, 


were crystal boxes about 
eight inches square, or rather crystal blocks, 
for in them | could see no opening, and 
these boxes emitted a faint phosphorescent 


livht. | touched one of them and = found 
that it was quite warm 
“Great heavens! I exclaimed, “here's 


magic 

“There's no such thing.” answered Bick 
lev in his usual formula Then an explana 
tion seemed to strike him and he added, 

Not magic but radium or something of the 
sort. That's how the temperature was kept 
up. In sufficient quantity it is practically 
indestructible, vou sec My word! this old 
ventleman knew a thing or two.” 

Again we waited a little while to see if 
the body began to crumble on exposure to 
the air, T taking the opportunity to make 
a rough sketch of it in my pocket-book in 
anticipation of that event. But nm did not; 
It remained quite sound 

“Here goes, aid Bickley “Tf he should 
be alive, he will catch cold in his lungs 
after lving for ages in that babv incubator, 


as T suppose he has done. So it is now ot 
never 

Then bidding me hold the man’s right 
rm, he took the sterilised syringe which 
he had prepared, and thrusting the needle 
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into a vein he selected just above the wrist, 
injected the contents. 

“It would have been better over the heart,” 
he whispered, “but | thought | would try 
the arm first. IT don’t like risking chills by 
uncovering him.” 

| made no answer and again we waited 
and watched. 

“Great heavens, he’s stirring ! ” 
presently, 

Stirring he was, for his fingers began to 
move 

Bickley bent down and placed his ear to 
the heart —I forgot to say that he had tested 
this before with a stethoscope, but had been 
unable to detect any movement. 

“T believe it is beginning to beat,” he 
said in an awed voice. 

Then he applhed the stethoscope, and 
added, “it is!” 

Next he took a filament of cotton wool and 
laid it on the man’s lips. Presently it moved ; 
he was breathing, though very faintly. 
Bickley took more cotton wool and having 
poured something from his medicine chest on 
to it, placed it over the mouth beneath the 
man’s nostrils—-I believe it was sal volatile. 

Nothing further happened for a_ little 
while and to relieve the strain on my mind I 
stared absently into the empty coffin. Here 
I saw what had escaped our notice, two 
small plates of white metal and cut upon 
them what I took to be star maps. Beyond 
these and the glowing boxes which T have 
mentioned, there was nothing else in the 
coffin. I had no time te examine them, 
for at that moment the old man opened his 
mouth and began to breathe, evidently with 
some discomfort and effort, as his cmpty 
lungs filled themselves with air. Then his 
eyelids lifted, revealing a wonderful pair 
of dark glowing eyes beneath. Next he 
tried to sit up but would have fallen, had 
not Bickley supported him with his arms. 

I do not think he saw Bickley, indeed he 
shut his eyes again as though the light hurt 
them, and went into a kind of faint. Then 
it was that Tommy who all this while had 
been watching the proceedings with grave 
interest came forward, wagging his tail, and 
licked the man’s face. At the touch of the 
dog’s red tongue, he opened his eyes for the 
second time. Now he saw—not us but 
Tommy, for after contemplating him for a 
few seconds, something like a smile ap 
peared upon his fierce but noble face 
More, he lifted his hand and laid it 
on the little dog’s head, as though to pat 
it kindly Half a minute or so later his 
awakened senses appreciated our presence 
The incipient smile vanished and was re 
placed by a somewhat terrible frown. 

Meanwhile Bickley had poured out some 
of the hot coffee laced with brandy into 
the cup that was screwed on the top of the 
thermos flask. Advancing to the man whom 
] support l, he put it to hi lips He tasted 


I gasped 
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and made a wry face, 


but presently he began 
sip, and ultimately swallowed it all. The 
effect of the stimulant was wonderful, for in 

few minutes he came to life completely 
und was even able to sit up without support. 

For quite a while he gazed us 
yvravely, taking us in and everything con 
nected with us. kor instance, Bickley’ 
medicine case which lay open showing the 
little vulcanite tubes, a few instruments and 
other outfit, engaged his particular atten- 


long at 


tion, and | saw at once that he understood 
what it was. Thus his arm. still smarted 
where the needle had been driven in and 


on the blanket lay the syringe. He looked 
at his arm, then looked at the syringe, and 
podded. The paraffin hurricane lamps also 
seemed to interest and win his approval. 
We two men, as [| thought, attracted him 
least of all; he just summed up us and 
our garments, more especially the garments, 
with a few shrewd glances, and then seemed 
to turn his thoughts to Tommy who had 
seated himself quite contentedly at his side, 
evidently accepting him addition 
to our party. 

I contess that this behaviouw 
part reassured me not a little. 
believer in the instincts 
cially of dogs and I felt certain that if this 
man had not been in all ¢ ntials human 
like ourselves, Tommy would have 
tolerated him. In the same way the sleeper’ 
clear liking for Tommy at whom he looked 
much oftener and with greater kindness than 
he did at us, suggested that there was good 


as a new 
on Tommy's 
lam a vreat 


ot animals, 


t pe 


ress in him somewhere, since although a 
dog in its wonderful tolerance may love a 
bad person in whom it smell vut hidden 
Virtue, no really bad person ever loved «lt 
dog, or, | mav add, a child or a flower, 

As a matter of fact, the old god,’ as we 
had chrisiened him while he was in_ his 
coffin, during all our association with him, 
cared infinitely more for Tommy than he 
cid for any of us. circumstance that 
ultimately was not without its influence upon 
our fortunes But for th there wa \ 


reason as we learned afterwards, also he was 
not really se amiable as | hoped 


When we had looked at cach other for 
a long while the sleeper began to arrany: 
his beard of which the Jeneth emed. to 
surprise him, especially | ‘Tommy Wa 
seated on one end of it Finding this out 
and apparently wishi to disturb 
Tommy, he gave up the occupation, and 
alter one or two atte mip for hi tone uc 
and lips still seemed to be stiff, addressed 


us In some sonorous and musical languave, 
unlike any that we had heard We 
shook our heads. Then by an afterthought 
I said “Good day to him in the language 
of the Orotenans He puzzled over the word 
s though it were more or less familiar to 
him, and when IT re peated it, gave it back to 
with a difference but i 


evel 


me na Wa 


inde ed, 


which convinced us that he quite understood 
what | meant. The conversation went no 
further at the moment because just they 
some memory seemed to strike him 

Hle wa -itting with his back against th: 
cofin ot the Glittering Lady, whom there. 
fore he had not seen. Now he began to turn 
round and being weak do so, 
motioned me to help him. I obeyed, while 
Bickley, gues-ing his purpose, held up one 
of the hurricane lamps that he might see 
Letter. With a kind of fierce eagerness he 
surveyed her who lay within the coffin, and 
alter he had done so, uttered a 
though of intense reliel, 

Next he pointed to the metal cup out of 
Which he had drunk. Bickley filled it again 


too to 


sigh as 


from the thermos flask which I observed 
excited his keen interest, for, having touched 
the flask with his hand and found that it 
was cool, le appeared to marvel that the 
fluid coming from it should be hot and 
teaming. Presently he smiled as though 
he had got the clue to the mystery, and 
swallowed his second drink of coffee and 
spirit. This done, he motioned to us to lift 
the lid of the lady's coffin, pointing out a 


certain catch in the bolts which at first 
could not master, for it will be remembered 
that on this coffin these were shot. 

In the end, by pursuing the same methods 
that we had used in the of his 
own, we raised the cottin lid and once more 
were driven to retreat from the sepulchre 


we 


instance 


for a while by the overpowermy odour like 
to that of a whole greenhouse full cf 
tuberoses, that flowed out of it, inducing 
a kind of stupefaction from which even 


Tommy fled. 
When we returned it was to find the man 
knecling by the side of the coffin, for as vet 


he could not stand, with his glowing eves 
fixed tpon the face of her who slept therein 
and waving his lone arms above het 

Hypnotic business! Wonder if it will 
work.” whispered Bicklev. Then he lifted 
the svrin and looked inquiringly at. the 
man, who shook his head, and went on with 
his mesmeric passe 

T crept round him and took my stand by 
the sleeper’s head, that T might watch her 
face, which was well worth watching, while 
Bickley, with his medicines at hand, re- 
mained near her feet, T think engaged in 
disinfecting the svringe some spirit or 
acid I beheve he was about to make an 
eitempt to use it when suddenly, as though 


beneath the influence of the hypnoti 
fon the Glittering Lady's 


Dasses, 


a change appeare 


face Hitherto, beautiful as it was, it had 
been a dead face though one of a person 
who had been suddenly cut off while in full 
health and vigour a few hour or at the 
most a day or so before. Now it began to 
live again: it was as though the spirit were 
returning from afar, and not without toil 
and tribulation 
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Expression after expression flitted across 
the features; indeed these seemed to change 
so much from moment to moment that they 
might have belonged to several different in 
dividuals, though each was beautiful. The 
fact of these remarkable changes with the 
suggestion of multiform personalities which 
they conveyed impressed both Bickley and 
myself very much indeed. Then the breast 
heaved tumultuously; it even appeared to 
struggle. Next the eyes opened. They 
were full of wonder, even of fear, but oh! 
what marvellous eyes. | do not know how 
to describe them, [| cannot even state their 
exact colour, except that it was dark, somes 
thing like the blue sapphires of the deepest 
tint, and yet not black; large, too, and sott 
as a deer’s. They shut again as though the 


light hurt them, then once more opened 


and wandered about, apparently without 
seeing. 


At length they found my face, for T was 
‘still bending over her, and, resting there, 
appeared to take it in by degrees. More, 
it seemed to touch and stir some human 
spring in the still-sleeping heart. At 
least the fear passed from her features 
and was replaced by a faint smile, such as a 
patient sometimes gives to one known and 
well-beloved, as the effects of chloroform 
pass away. For a while she looked at me 
with an earnest, searching gaze, then sud- 
cenly, for the first time moving her arms, 
lifted them and threw them round my neck. 

The old man stared, bending his imperial 
brows into a little frown, but did nothing 
Bickley stared also long and earnestly, and 
sniffed as though in disapproval, while I re 
mained quite still, fighting with a wild 
impulse to kiss her on the lips as one would 
an awakening and beloved child, I doubt if I 
could have done so, however, for really I 
was immovable; my heart seemed to 
and all my muscles to be paralysed 

I do not know for how long this endured, 
but I do know how it ended. Presently in 
the intense silence T heard Bastin’s heav.s 
voice and looking round, saw his big head 
projecting into the sepulchre 

“Well, I never!” he said, “vou seem to 
have woke them up with a vengeance. — If 
you begin like that with the lady, there will 
be complications before you 
Arbuthnot.” 

Talk of being brought back to earth with 
a rush! I could have killed Bastin, and 
Bickley, turning on him like a tiger, told 
him to be off, find wood and light a large fire 
in front of the statue. 1 think he was about 
to argue when the Ancient gave him a 
glance of his fierce eves, which alarmed him, 
and he departed, bewildered, to return pre 
sently with the wood. 

But the sound of his voice had broken the 


stop 


have done, 


spell. The Lady let her arms fall with a 
start, and shut her eves again, seeming to 
faint. sickley sprane forward with his sal 
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volatile and applied it to her n striis, the 
Ancient not interfering, for he seemed to 
recognise that he had to deal with a man 
of skill and one who meant well by them. 

In the end we brought her round again, 
and, to omit details, Bickley gave her, not 
coftee and brandy, but a mixture he com 
pounded of hot water, preserved milk and 
meat essence. The effect of it on her was 
wonderful, since a few minutes after 
swallowing it she sat up in the coffin. Then 
we lifted her from the narrow bed in which 
she had slept for—ah! how Jong? and per- 
ceived that beneath her also were crystal 
boxes of the radiant, heat-giving substance. 
We sat her on the floor of the sepulchre, 
Wrapping her also in a blanket 

Now it was that Tommy, after frisking 
round her as though in welcome of an old 
friend, calmly established himself beside her 
and laid his black head upon her knee. 
She noted it and smiled for the first time, a 
marvellously sweet and gentle smile. More, 
she placed her slender hand upon the dog 
and stroked him feebly. 


Bickley tried to make her drink 


some 
more of his mixture but she refused, 
motioning him ‘to give it to Tommy. This, 
however, he would not do because there 


was but one cup. Presently both of the 
sleepers began to shiver which caused Bick 
ley anxiety. Abusing Bastin beneath h 
breath tor being so long with the fire, he 
crew the blankets closer about them 

Then an idea came to him, and he ex- 
amined the glowing boxes in the coffins 
They were loose, being merely set in prepared 
cavities in the crystal. Wrapping our hand- 
kerchiefs about his hand, he took them out 
and placed them around wakened 
patients, a proceeding of which the Ancient 
nodded approval. Just then, too, Bastin re 
turned with his first load of firewood, and 
soon we had a merry blaze going just out 
-ide the sepulchre. I saw that they ob 
served the lighting of this fire by means of 
a match with much interest 

Now they grew warm again, as indeed wi 
cid also- too warm. Then in my turn [ had 
an idea. I knew that by now the sun woul! 
be beating hotly against the rock of the 
mount, and suggested to Bickley that, 1! 
possible, the best thing we could do woul. 
he to get them into tts life-giving rays. Tl 
agreed, if we could make them understand 
and they were able to walk. So I tried. 
First I directed the Ancient’s attention to 
the mouth of the cave which at this distan 
showed as a white circle of light. He looked 
at it and then at me with grave inquiry. | 
made motions to suggest that he should 
proceed there, repeating the word “Sun” 
in the Oroferan tongue. He understood at 
once, though whether he read my 
rather than what T said I am not sure. Ap 
parently the Glitter Lady understood alse 


id seemed to be most anxious to Onl 


mind 


| 

} 

| 

=: | 
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WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


she looked rather pitifully at her feet and 
ehook her head. decided me. 

I do not know if L have mentioned any- 
where that | am a_ tall man and very 
muscular. She was tall, also, but as I 
judged not so very heavy after her long 
tast. At any rate [ felt quite certain that 
| could carry her for that distance. Stoop- 
ing down, | lifted her up, signing to her to 
put her arms round my neck, which she 
did. Then calling upon Bickley and Bastin 
to bring along the Ancient between them, 
with some difficulty [ struggled out of the 
sepulchre, and started down the cave. She 
was more heavy than [ thought, and yet | 
could have wished the journey longer. To 
begin with she seemed quite trustful and 
happy in my arms where she lay with her 
head against my shoulder, smiling a little 
as a child might do; especially when I had 
te stop and throw her long hair round my 
neck like a muffler, to prevent it from 
trailing in the dust, 

A bundle of lavender, or a truss of new- 
mown hay, could not have been more sweet 
to carry, and there was something electric 
about the touch of her, which went through 
and through me. Very soon it was over, 
and we were out of the cave into the full 
glory of the tropical sun. At first, that het 
eves might become accustomed to its light 
and her awakened body to its heat, I set het 
down where shadows fell from the ovei 
langing rock, in a canvas deck chair that 
had been brought by Marama with the othet 
things, throwing the rug about her to pro 


tect her from such wind as there was. She 
nestled gratefully into the soft seat and shut 
her eves, for the motion had tired her. [ 
noted however that she drew in the sweet 
ar with long breaths 

Then I turned to observe the arrival of the 
Ancient who wa beiny borne between 
Bickley and Bastin in what children know 
as a dandy-chair, which is formed by two 
people crossing their hands in a peculiar 
fashion. It savs much for the tremendous 


lignitv of his presence that even thus, with 
¢ arm round the neck of Bickley and 
the other round that of Bastin and his long 
white beard falling almost to the ground, 
he stull looked most imposing 
Unfortunately, however, just as they were 
emerging from the cave, Bastin, always the 
st awkward of creatures, managed to 
leave hold with one hand, so that his pas 
senger nearly came to the ground, Nevet 
hall [ forget the look that he gave him 
Indeed, T think that from th moment he 
hated) Bastin Bickle e respected a 
Of mid) learns althoueh 
comparison wath h own, the latter wa 
Mantle and me tolerated and 
even hiked: but Bastin he detested Phe 
enly one of ow party tor whom he f 
anything approaching real affection was the 
spaniel Tommy. 


We set him down, fortunately uninjured, 
on some rugs, and also in the shadow. 
Then, after a little while, we moved both 
of them into the sun. It was quite curious to 
see them expand there. As Bickley said, 
what happened to them might well be com- 
pared to the development of a butterfly 
which has just broken from the living grave 
of its chrysalis and crept into the full, hot 
radiance of the light. Its crinkled wings 
unfold themselves, their brilliant tints de- 
velop; in an hour or two it is perfect, glori- 
cus, prepared for life and flight, a new 
creature, 

So it was with this pair, from moment to 
moment they gathered strength and vigour. 
Near-by to them, as it happened, stood a 
large basket of the luscious native fruits 
brought that morning by the Orofenans, and 
at these the Lady looked with longing. With 
Bickley’s permission, I offered them to her 
and to the Ancient, first peeling them with 
my fingers. They ate of them greedily, a 
full meal, and would have gone on had not 
the siern Bickley, fearing untoward conse- 
quences, removed the basket. Again the 
results were wonderful, for half an hour 
afterwards they seemed to be quite strong. 
With my assistance the Glittering Lady, as 
I still call her, for at that time I did not 
know her name, rose from the chair, and, 
leaning on me, tottered a few steps for- 
ward. Then she stood looking at the sky 
and all the lovely panorama of ature be- 
neath, and stretching out her arms as 
though in worship. Oh! how beautiful she 
seemed with the sunlight shining on = he: 
heavenly face! 

Now for the first time I heard her voice. 
It was soft and deep, vet in it was a curious 
bell-like tone that seemed to vibrate like the 
sound of chimes heard from tar away. 
Never have I listened to such another voice 
She pointed to the sun whereof the light 
turned her radiant hatr and garments to a 
kind of golden glory, and called it by some 
name that T ceuld not understand. T[ shook 
my head, whereon she gave it a different 
name taken, [ suppose, from another 
language. Again I ook my head and she 
tried a third time. To my delight this word 
Was practically the same that the Orofenans 
used for “sun.” 

“Yes,” T said, speaking very slowly, “so 
it is called by the people of this land.” 

She understood, for she answered in much 
the same language. 

“What, then, do vou call it?” 

“Sun, in the English tongue,” T replied. 

“Sun english,” she repeated siter me, 
then added, “How are you named, Wan 
deren 
Humphrey,” answered 

‘Hum Ie ryt she said as though she 
were learning the word, “and those??? in- 
dicating the other two. 

Sastin and Bickley,” replied. 
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Over these patronymics she shook het 
head: as vet they were too much tor her. 
“How are you named, Sleeper?” I asked. 


“VYva,” she answered, 
“A beautiful name for one who is beauti- 
ful,” I declared with enthusiasm, of course 


always in the rich Orotenan dialect which 
by now | could talk well enough. 
She repeated the words once or twice, 


then of a sudden caught their meaning, foi 
she siailed and even coloured, saving hastily 
with a wave of her hands towards — the 
Ancient who stood at a distance between 
Bastin and Bickley, “My father, Oro; 
man; great king; great god!” 

At this information [| started, for it wa- 
startling to learn that here was the original 
Oro, who was still worshipped by the Oro 
fenans, although of his actual existence they 
had known nothing for uncounted time. 
Also I was glad to learn that he was her 
father and not her old husband, tor to me 
that would have been horrible, a desecration 
too deep for words. 

“How long did you sleep, Yva?” T then 
asked, pointing towards the sepulchre in the 
cave. 

After a little thouyhi she 
shook her head hopelessly 
thought, she said 

“Stars tell Oro to-night.’ 

So Oro was an astronomer as 
king and a god. I had mueh 
from fhose plates in the coffin which scemed 
to have stars engraved on them 

At this point our conversation came to an 
end, for the Ancient himself approached, 


vreat 


understood and 
by an after 


well as a 


ruessed als 


leaning on the arm of Bickley who was 
engaged in an animated argument with 
Bastin 

“For Heaven’s sake!” said Bikley, 


“keep vour theology to yourself at present 
If you upset the old fellow and put him 
in-a temper he may die.” 

“Tf a man tells me that he is a god it i- 
mv duty to tell him that he is a liar’ re 
plied Bastin ob-tinately 

“Which vou did, Bastin, only 
he did not understand 
own sake advist 


fortunately 
you But for vou 
vou not to take Itherties, 
He is not one, T think, with whom it 1 
wise to trifle. T think he seems thirsty. Go 
and get some water from the rain pool, not 
from the lake.” 

Bastin departed and 
with an aluminium jug full of pure water 
and a glass. Bickley poured some of it 
into a glass and handed it to Yva who bent 
her head in thank- Phen she did a curi 
ous thing Having first lifted the elass with 
both hands to the sky and held it so for a 
few second-. she turned and with an obet 
ance poured a little of it on the ceround 
before her father’s feet 

A libation, thought IT to myself, and evi 
dently Bastin agreed with me for T heard 
him mutter 


presently returned 


“T believe she is 
offering.” 

Doubtless we were right, for Oro accepted 
the homave by a little motion of the head. 


making a_ heathen 


Alter this, at a sign from him she drank 
the water. Then the class was refilled and 
handed to Oro who also held it) towards 
the sky He, however, made libation 
but drank at once, two tumblers of it in 
rapid succession, 

By now the direct sunlight was passing 


from the mouth of the cave, and though it 
was hot enough, both of them shivered a 
little. They together some 
language of which we could not understand 
a word, as though they 
their course of 
pute wa- 
what 
wards, it 
anxiou 

less than 


spoke 


were debating what 
should be. The dis- 
long and earnest Had we known 
passing, which T learned after- 
would have made us sufficiently 
for the point at issue was nothing 
whether we should or should not 
be forthwith destroved, an end, it appears, 
that Oro was quite capable of bringing about 
if he sO pleased. 
ke ar Views 


action 


Was 


Yva, however, had very 
of her own on the matter and, 
as | gather, even dared to threaten that che 
would protect us by the use of certain powers 
at her command. 

While the event hung doubtful Tommy, 
who was growing bored with these long pro- 
ceedings, 1up a bough still covered 
with flowers which, after their pretty fashion, 
the Orotenans had placed on the top of one 
ot the baskets of food. This small bough he 
brought and laid at the feet of Oro, no 
doubt in the hope that he would throw it 
for him to fetch, a game in which the dog 
delighted. For Oro saw an 
omen an this simple Canine performance, 
or he may have thought that the dog was 
making an offering to him, for he put his 
thin hand to his brow and thought a while, 
then motioned to Bastin to pick up the 
bough and give it to him, 

Next he spoke to his daughter as though 
wssenting to something, for | saw her sigh in 
rchief No wonder, for he was 
his decision to 


pl kee 


some reason 


conveying 
pare our lives and admit us 
to their fellowship 

After this again they talked, but in quite 
different and mannet Then the 
Glittering Lady said to me in her slow and 
archaic Orofenan 


tone 


“We vo to rest You must not follow 
We come back perhaps to-night, perhaps 
next night. We are quite safe. You are 
quite safe under the beard of Oro Spirit 
of Oro wateh you. You understand 


I said 

wered 
Good bye, rs 
O Yva, 


understood, whereon she an- 


replied bowing 
Thereon they turned and refusing alla 
sistance from us, vanished into the dark 
ness of the cave leaning upon each othe 


and walking slowl 


| 
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CHAPTER Xil 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Years ! 


as OU secm to have made the best o: 
your time, old tellow,” said Bickley 
in rather a sour voice, 

“J never knew people begin to call each 
other by their Christian names so soon,” 
added Bastin, looking at me with a sus- 
picious eye. 

“] know no other,” I said. 

“Perhaps not, but at any rate you have 
another, though you don’t seem to have 
told it to her. Anyway, | am glad they are 
gone for I was getting tired of being ordered 
by everybody to carry about wood and wate! 
for them. Also | am terribly hungry as | 
can’t eat before it is light. They have taken 


-most of the best fruit to which 1 was look- 


ing forward, but thank goodness they do 
not seem to care for pork.” 

“So am 1,” said Bickley, who really 
looked exhausted. “Get the food, there’s a 
good fellow. We'll talk afterwards.” 

When we had eaten, somewhat silently, | 
asked Bickley what he made of the business ; 
also whither he thought the sleepers had 
gone. 

“| think I can answer the last question,” 
interrupted Bastin. “| expect it is to a 
place well known to students of the Bible 
which even Bickley mentions sometimes when 
he is angry. At any rate, they seem to be 
very fond of heat, for they wouldn't part 
from it even in their coffins, and you will 
admit that they are not quite natural, al 
though the Glittering Lady is so attractiv 
as regards her exterior.” 

Bickley waved these remarks aside and 
addressed himself to me. 

“I don’t know what to think of it,” he 
said; “but as the experience is not natural 
and everything in the Universe, so far as 
we know it, has a natural explanation, | am 
inclined to the belief that we are suffering 
from hallucinations, which in their way are 
also quite natural. It does not seem pos 
sible that two people can really have been 
asleep for an unknown length of time en 
closed in vessels of glass or crystal, kept 
warm by radium or some such substance, 
and then emerge from them comparatively 
strong and well. It is contrary to natural 
law.” 

“How about microbes?” | asked. “They 
are said to last practically for ever, and the. 
are living things. So in their case your 
natural law breaks down.” 

“That is true,’ he answered. “Some mi- 
crobes in a sealed tube and under certain 
conditions do appear to possess indefinite 
powers of life. Also radium has an indeti 
nite life, but that is a mineral. Only these 
people are not microbes nor are they 
mircrals. Also, experience tells us that they 
could not have lived for more than a tev 


months at the outside in such circumstances 
as we seemed to find them.” 

“Then what do you suggest? ” 

“| suggest that we did not really find 
them at all, that we have all been dreamin, 
You know that there are certain gases which 
produce illusions, laughing gas is one of 
them, and that these gases are sometimes 
met with in caves. Now there were very 
peculiar odours in that place under the 
statue, which may have worked upon our 
imaginations in some such way. Otherwise 
we are up against a miracle, and, as you 
know, I do not believe in miracles.” 

“7 do,” said Bastin calmly. “ You'll find 
all about it in the Bible if you will only 
take the trouble to read. Why do you talk 
such iubbish about gases?” 

“Because only gas, or something of th 
sort, could have made us imagine them 

“Nonsense, Bickley! Those people wer 
here right enough. Didn't they eat ou 
fruit and drink the water I brought them 
without ever saying thank you? Only, the 
they are not human. ‘They are evil spints, 
and for my part I don’t want to see an 
more of them, though I have no = doub 
Arbuthnot does, as that Glittering Lad 
threw her arms round -his neck when s| 
woke up, and already he is calling her b 
her Christian name, if the word Christia 
can be used in connection with her. The old 
fellow had the impudence to tell us that 
he was a god, and it is remarkahfe that | 
should have called him-elf Oro, seeing that 
the devil they worship on the iskand is also 
called Oro and the place i elf is named 
Orofena.” 

“As to where they have ne,” continued 
Sickley, taking no notice of Bastin, 
really don’t know. My expectation is, how 
ever, that when we yo to look to-morrow, 
morning, and I suggest that we should not 
do so before then in order that we ma) 
give our minds time to clear, we shall find 
that sepulchre place quite empty, even pel 
haps without the crystal coffins we have 
imagined to stand there.” 

“Perhaps we shall find that there is! 
a cave at all and that we are sitting on 
flat rock outside of i.” suggested Bast 
with heavy sarcasm, adding, * You are clever 
in your way, Bickley, but you can talk mor 
rubbish than any man I ever knew.” 

“They told us they would come back to 
night or to-morrow,” I said. “If they do, 
what will you sav then, Bickley?” 

“T will wait till they come to answer that 
question Now let us vo for a walk an 
trv to change our thought We are all 
over-strained and scarcely know what W 


are ayving 

“One more question,” | aid as we rose to 
start. “Did Tommy suffer from hallucin 
tions as well as ourselves? ” 

“Why not?” answered Bickley “He 


Wwe 
an animal just as we are, or yp rhaps 3 
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WHEN 


Tommy do the things he 


THE 


thought we saw 
did.” 

“When you found that basket of fruit, 
Bastin, which the natives brought over in 
the canoe, Was there a bough covered with 
red flowers lying on the top of it? ” 

“Yes, Arbuthnot, one b ugh only; T threw 
it down on the rock as it pot in the way 
when I was carrving the basket.” 

“Which flowering bough we all thought 
we saw the Sleeper Oro carry away aftei 
Tommy had brought it to him.” 

“Yes; he made me pick it up and give it 
to him,” said Bastin. 


“Well, if we did not see this it should 
still be Iving on the ro k, as there has been 
no wind and there are no animals here 
to carry it away. You will admit that, 


Bic kley 

He nodded. 

“Then if it has gone you will admit also 
that the presumption is that we saw what 
We thought we did see 

*“[ do not know that conclusion can 
be avoided, at anv rate so far as the in 
ident of the bough Is concerned,” replied 
Bickley with caution. 

Then, without more words, we started to 
look. At the spot where the bough should 
have been, there was no bough, but on the 
rock lay several of the red flowers, bitten 


how 


off, IT suppose, by Tommy while he was 
carrying it. Nor was this all. I think I 
have mentioned that the Glittering Lady 


wore sandals which were fastened with red 
studs that looked like rubies or carbuncles 
On the rock lay one of these studs. I pu ked 
tup and we examined it. It had been 
sewn to the sandal-strap with golden thread 
silk. Some of this substance hung from 
the hole drilled in the which 
lor an eve. It wa 
parently with 
hard gem 


passage of 


stone served 
; tinder, ap 
eme are. Moreover, the 
itself was pitted as though the 

] taken effect upon it, 


as rotten as 


asse time had 

though this may have been caused by other 
agencies, such as the action of the radium 
V5 I miled at ticklev, who looked dis 
neerted and even sad. In a way it. is 
painful to see the effect upon an able and 
tarnest man of the upsetting of his lite 
theories 

We went for our 
fat lands 


r 


walk, 
oy the foot if the volcano cone, 


keeping to the 


for we seemed to h ive had en ugh of won 
lers and to desire to reassure ourselves, as 
t were, by the study of natural and familiar 
things As it chanced, too, we Were Te 
warded by sundry useful discoverie Thus 
We found place where the bread-tree and 
ther fruits, most of them now ripe, @rew 
mM abundance, as did the yam Also, we 


me to oan inlet that we noticed Was 
trowded with large and beautiful fish from 

lake. which seemed to find it a favourite 
pot Perhay th was because a hittle 


steam of excellent water ran in here, 
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flowing from the great pool or mere which 
filled the crater above, 

At these finds we rejoiced yreatly, for 
now we knew that we need not fear starva- 
tion even should our supply of food from 
the main island be cut off. Indeed, by help 
of some palm-leat stalks which we wove 
together roughly, Bastin, who was rather 
clever at this kind of thing, managed to 
trap tour fish weighing two or three pounds 
apiece, wading into the water to do so. 
It was curious to observe with what ease 
he adapted himself to the manners and 
customs of primeval man, so much so, 
indeed, that Bickley remarked that if he 
could believe in re-incarnation, he would 
be absolutely certain that Bastin was a 
troglodyte in his last sojourn on the earth. 

However this might be, Bastin’s primeval 
instincts and abilities were of the utmost 
service to us. Before we had been many 
days on that island he had built us a kind 
of native hut or house roofed with palm 
leaves in which, until provided with a better, 
as happened afterwards, we ate and he and 
Bickley slept, leaving the tent to me. More- 
over, he wove a net of palm fibre with which 
he caught abundance of fish, and made 
fishing-lines of the same material (fortu- 
nately we had some hooks) which he baited 
with freshwater mussels and the insides of 
fish. By means of these he secured some 
veritable monsters of the carp species that 
proved most excellent cating. His greatest 
triumph, however, was a decoy which he 
constructed of boughs, wherein he trapped 
a number of waterfowl so that scon we kept 
a very good table of a sort, esper ially afte: 
he had learned how to cook our food upon 
the native plan by means of hot stones. 
This suited us admirably as it enabled 
Bickley and myself to devote all our time 
to archeological and other studies which 
did not greatly interest Bastin. 

By the time that we got back to camp it 
was drawing towards evening, so we cooked 
our food and ate, and then, thoroughly ex 
hausted, made ourselves as comfortable a- 
we could and went to sleep. Even our mai 
vellous experiences could not keep Bickley 
and myself from sleeping, and on Bastin 
such things had no effect. He accepted 
them and that was all, much more readily 
than we did, indeed. Triple armed as he 
was in the mail of a child-like faith, he 
snapped his fingers at evil spirits which he 
supposed the Sleepers to be, and at every- 
thing else that other men might dread. 

Now, as | have mentioned, after our talk 
with Marama, although we did not think 
it wise to adventure ourselves among them 
again at present, we had lost all fear of the 


Orofenans. In this attitude, so far as 
Marama himself and the majority of his 
people were concerned, we were quite 
justified, for they were our warm friends. 


Sut in the case of the sorcerets, the priests 
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and all their and 


rascally 
brotherhood, we were by no means _ justi- 


supei stitious 


fied. They had not forgiven Bastin his 
sacrilege or for his undermining of theit 
authority by the preaching of new doctrines 
which, if adopted, would destroy them as a 
hierarchy. Nor had they torgiven Bickley 
for shooting one of their number, or any 


of us for our escape from the vengeance 
of their god. 

So it came about that they made a plot 
to seize us al! and hale us off to be sacri 


ficed to a substituted image of Oro, which 
by now they had set up. They knew ex 
actly where we slept upon the rock ; indeed, 
our fire showed it to them and so far they 
were not afraid to venture, since here they 
had been accustomed for generations to lay 
their offerings to the god of the Mountain. 
Secretly on the previous night, without the 
knowledge of Marama, they had carried two 
more canoes to the borders of the lake. Now 
on this night, just as the moon was setting 
about three in the morning, they made thei 
attack, twenty-one men in all, for the ¢<hree 
canoes were large, relying on the following 
darkness to vet us away and convey us to 
the place of sacrifice to be offered up at 
cawn and before Marama could interfere. 
The first we knew of the matter, for most 
foolishly we had nevlected to keep a watch, 
was the unpleasant sensation of brawny 
savages kneeling on us and trussing us up 
with palm fibre ropes. Also they thrust 
handfuls of dried grass into our mouths to 
prevent us from calling out, although as air 
came through the interstices of the vrass, 
we did not suffocate. The thing was so well 


done that we never struck a blow in self 
defence, and although we had ow pistols 
at hand, much less could we fire a shot. 
Of course, we struggled as well as we were 
able, but it was quite useless; in three 
minutes we were as helpless as calves ina 
net and like calves were being conveyed 


to the butcher. Bastin managed to get the 


gag out of his mouth for a few seconds, 
and [| heard him say in his slow, heavv 
voice : 

This, Bickley, what comes ot traffick- 
ing with evil spirits in museum cases a 
Phere his speech stopped lor the grass 
wad was jammed down his throat again, 


but distinctly | 
levy snort as he 
was unable to utter. As for myself, Tre 
flected that the business served us right 
for not keeping a watch, and abandoned the 
issue to fate. 

Still, to confess the truth, T was infinitely 
more sorry to die than I should 
forty-eight hours earlier. This is 
in most 


heard the inarticulate 
conceived the 


Bick 


repartec he 


have been 


a dull and 


ways a dreadful world, one, if we 
could only summon the courave, that some 
of us would be glad to leave in search of 
new adve ntures But } Cc a great and u: 


ure had begun 


precedented advent 


me, and 


before mystery was solved, 
before 


even | could formulate a_ theory 
concerning it, my body must be destroyed 
and my intelligence that was caged therein, 
sent far afield; or, if Bickley were right, 
cclipsed. It seemed so sad Just’ when the 
impossible, like an unguessed wandering 
moon, had risen over the grey flats of the 
ascertained and made them shine with hope 
and wonder. 

They carried us off to 
too gently; 


the canoes, not 
indeed, 1 heard the bony ‘rame 
of Bastin bump into the bottom of one of 
them and reflected, not without venom, that 
it served him right as he was the fount 
ind origin of our woes. Two stinking 


magiclans, wearing on their heads undress 
editions of their court cages, since these 
were too cumbersome for active work of 


the sort, and painted all over with various 
pluments, were just about to swing me afte; 
him into the same , or another canoe, when 
something happened. 1 did not know what 
it was, but as a result, my captors left 
hold of me so that I fell to the rock, lying 
upon my back j 
Then, within my line of vision, which, it 
must be remembered was limited because 
I could not lift my head, appeared the 
upper part of the tall person of the Ancient 
who said that he was named Oro. I could 
enly see him down to his middle, but I 


that he seemed to be 


noted vaguely muc!t 
chaneed. For instance, he wore a different 
coloured dress, or rather robe this time 

was dark blue, which caused me to wonde! 


where on earth it came trom. Also, his tre 
mendous beard had trimmed and 
dressed, and on his head there was a simple 
black cap, strangely quilted, which looked 
as though it were made of velvet. Moreover, 
his face had plumped out He still looked 
ancient, it is true, and unutterably wise, 
but now he resembled an antique youth, so 
great were his and vigour. Also. 
his dark and glowing eyes shone with 2 
fearful intensity. In short, he seemed im 
pressive and terrible almost beyond imagin 
iny 


be en 


energy 


He looked about him slowly, then asked 
in a deep, voice, speaking the 
Orotenan tongue 


“What do you, slave 


No one seemed able to answer, thev were 


too horror-stricken at this sudden vision of 
their fabled god, whose fierce features 
wood had become flesh: they only. turned 
to fly He waved his thin hand and they 
came to a standstill, like animals which 
have reached the end of their tether and 
are checked by the chains that bind them 
There they stood in all sorts of postures 
immovable and looking extremely. ridicul 
ous tn their paint and feathers, with dread 
unutterable stamped upon their evil faces. 

The Sleener spoke again. 

‘You would murder as did your fore- 
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fathers, O children of 
snakes and hogs 
fashioned in the shape 
of men. You would 
sacrifice those who 
dwell in my shadow to 
satisfy your hate be- 
cause they are wiser 
than you. Come hither 
thou,” and he beckoned 
with a bony finger to 
the chief magician. 

The man advanced 
towards him in short 
jumps, as a mechanical 
toy might do, and 
stood before him, his 
miniature crate and 
feathers all awry and 
the sweat of terror 
melting the paint in 
streaks upon his face. 

“Look into the eyes 
of Oro, O worshipper 
of Oro,” said the 
Sleeper, and he obeyed, 
his own eyes starting 
out of his head. 

“Receive “the curse 
of Oro,’’ said the An- 
cient again. 

Then followed a 
terrible spectacle. The 
man went raving mad. 
He bounded into the 
air to a height incon- 
ceivable. He threw 
himself upon the 
ground and rolled upon 
the rock. He rose 
again staggered 
round and round, tear- 
ing pieces out of his 


arms with teeth. 
He yelled hideously 
like one possessed. 


He grovelled, beating 
his forehead against the 
rock. Thenehe sat up, 
slowly choked and— 
died. 

His companions 
seemed to catch the in- 
fection of death as 
terrified savages often 
do. They too per- 
formed dreadful autics, all except three 
of them who stood paralysed. They 
rushed about battering each other with 
their fists and wooden weapons, look- 
ing like devils from hell in their hide- 
ous painted attire. They grappled and 
fought furiously. They separated and 
plunged into the lake where with a last 
grimace they sank like stones. 

It seemed to last a long while, but I think 

1210 


He started and stepped back, and for a 
moment seemed a little frightened ’’—p. 223. 
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that as a matter of fact within five minutes 
it was over; they were all dead. Only the 
three paralysed ones remained standing and 
rolling their eyes. 

The Sleeper beckoned to them with his 
thin finger, and they walked forward in 
step like soldiers. 

“ Lift that man from the boat,’’ he said, 
pointing to Bastin, “cut his bords and those 
of the others.” 


| 
_ 
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They obeyed with a wonderful alacrity. 
In a minute we stood at liberty and were 
a the grass gags from our mouths. 

he Ancient pointed to the head magician 
who lay dead upon the rock, his hideous, 
cantorted countenance staring open-eyed at 
heaven. 

“Take that sorcerer and show him to the 
other sorcerers yonder,” he said, “and tell 
them where your fellows are if they would 
find them. Know by these signs that the 
Oro, god of the Mountain, ms has slept 
awhile, is awake, and ill will it go with 
them who question his power or dare to 
try to harm those who dwell in his house. 
Bring food day by day and await commands. 
Begone! ” 

The dreadful-looking body was bundled 


into one of the canoes, that out of which - 


Bastin had emerged. A rower sprang into 
each of them and presently was paddling 
as he had never done before. As the setting 
moon vanished, they vanished with it, and 
once more there was a great silence. 

Bickley and I stood where we were 
contemplating the awakened Sleeper. All 
recollection of the recent tumultuous scene 
seemed to have passed from his mind, for 
he was engaged in a study of the heavens. 

Something caused me to look round, and 
there, coming towards us, was she who said 
her name was Yva. Evidently all her weak- 
ness had departed also, for now she needed 
no support, but walked with a peculiar glid- 
ing motion that reminded me of a swan 
floating forward on the water. Well had we 
named her the Glittering Lady, for in the 
starlight literally she seemed to glitter. I 
suppose the effect came from her golden 
raiment which, however, I noticed, as in her 
father’s case, was not the same that she had 
worn im the coffin; also from her hair that 
seemed to give out a light of its own. At 
least, she shimmered as she came, her tall 
shape swaying at every step like a willow 
in the wind. She drew near, and I saw 
that her face, too, had filled out and now 
was that of one in perfect health and vigour, 
while her eyes shone softly and seemed won- 
drous large. 

In her hands she carried those two plates 
of metal which I had seen lying in the 
coffin of the Sleeper Oro. These she gave 
to him, then fell back out of his hearing 
—if it were ever possible to do this, a point 
on which I am not sure—-and began to talk 
to me. I noted at once that in the few 
hours during which she was absent, her 
knowledge of the Orofenan tongue seemed 
to have improved greatly as though she 
had drunk deeply from some hidden fount of 
memory. Now she spoke it with readiness, 
as Oro had done when he addressed the 
sorcerers, although many of the words she 
used were not known to me, and the general 
form of her language appeared archaic, as 
for instance that of Spenser is compared 
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with modern English. When she saw I did 
not comprehend her, however, she would 
stop and cast her sentences in a different 
shape, till at length-I caught her meaning. 
Now I give the substance of what she said. 

“You are safe,” she began, glancing first 
at the palm ropes that lay upon the rock 
and then at my wrists, one of which was 
cut, 

“Yes, Lady Yva, thanks to your father,” 

“You should say thanks to me. My 
father was thinking of other things, but | 


-was thinking of you strangers, and from 


where I was I saw those wicked ones coming 
to kill you.” ‘ 

“Oh! from the top of the mountain, I 
suppose? ” 

She shook her head and smiled but 
vouchsafed no further explanation, unless 
her following words can be so called. These 
were: 

“I can see otherwise than with my eyes, 
if I choose,” a statement that caused Bick- 
ley,’ who was listening, to mutter: 

“Impossible! What the deuce can 
mean? Telepathy, perhaps.” 

“TI saw,” she continued, “and told the 
Lord, my father. He came forth. Did he 
kill them? I did not look to learn.” 

“Yes. They lie in the lake, all except 
three whom he sent away as messengers.” 

“T thought so. Death is terrible, O Hum- 
phrey, but it is a sword which those wha 
rule must use to smite the wicked and the 
savage.” 

Not wishing to pursue this subject, I asked 
her what her father was doing with the 
metal plates. 

“He reads the stars,” she answered, “to 
learn how long we have been asleep. Be- 
fore we went to sleep he made two pictures 
of them, as they were then and as they 
should be at the time he had set for our 
awakening.” 

“We set that time,” interrupted Bickley. 

“Not so, O Bickley,’’ she answered, smil- 
ing again. “In the divine Oro’s head was 
the time set. You were the hand that exe- 
cuted his decree.” 

When BicRley heard this I really thought 
he would have burst. However, he con- 
trolled himself nobly, being anxious to hear 
the end of this mysterious fib. 

“How long was the time that the Lord 
Oro set apart for sleep?” I asked. 

She paused as though puzzled to find 
words to express her meaning, then held 
up her hands and said: 

“Ten,” nodding at her fingers. By 
second thoughts she took Bickley’s hands, 
not mine, and counted his ten fingers. 

“Ten years,” said Bickley. “Well, of 
course, it is impossible, but perhaps——” 
and he paused. : 

“Ten tens,” she went on with a deepening 
smile “one hundred.” 


“Oh!” said Bickley. 


she’ 
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The most progressive ALL-BRITISH Office offering 
attractive rates for all classes of Insurance. 


> HE EAGLE STAR and 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 
mw INSURANCE COM- 


PANY issue a variety of special 
policies designed to meet parti- 
cular classes and their require- 
ments under modern conditions. 
The Policies are both |.beral in 
terms and wide in scope, and 
among them are the * All-In”’ 
Policy for Householders, House- 
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owners, Office Renters, School 
and Boarding Houses; War 
Bond Instalment Policies; The 
Farmers’ ‘‘Compleat’’ Fire 
Policy, Compleat Indemnity 
Policy, Live Stock and “ Tract- 
or"’ Policies; Children’s Edu- 
cational Policies; Life and En- 
dowment Policies, etc., etc: All 
Classes of Insurance Business 
transacted. Prospectuses will be 
sent post free on application. 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED, including 


Annuities—Boilers—Burglary—Contingency—Disease and Sickness—Electric 
Motors—Engine Insurance—Employers’ Liability—Fidelity Guarantee—Fire 
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Write stating particular class of insurance in which you are interested; we may be able 


to suggest means whereby you may effect material economies in your insurance premiums. 
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If YOU were Ill or met with a 
Serious Accident ! 


is surprising that the average man, 

| wisely taking every precaution to 

protect himself in respect of risk of loss 

from Fire, Burglary, Accidents to Employees, 

etc., neglects to insure himself in respect of 

the ever-present risk of serious Illness, Acci- 
dent and Disease, 

In London alone hundreds of fatal, serious 
and minor accidents happen every year; and 
no amount of caution can ensure absolute 
safeguards against Illness and Disease, How 
great then the need for adequate insurance ! 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


may be greatly IM- 
PROVED by just a 
touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks, No one can 
tell it is artificial, It 
gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes 1/- 


> CHAPPED HANDS 


a Fragrant Toilet Milk, neither sticky nor greasy. 

removes all Roughness, Redness, Irritation, Chaps, &c., 

arising from exposure to Cold Winds and Frost, or from the 

use of Hard Water. 

are washed and it will keep them in perfect condition. 
In bottles, 1/14, from all Chemists and Stores. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


‘ROUGH 


so troublesome just now, especially 
to ladies engaged in work about the 
- house, are easily avoided by using 


(The Best Substitute for Glycerine) 


It 


Apply a little every time the hands 


ENGLAND.’ 


I will make YOU a brilliant Pianist 
without Drudgery, Fatigue, or Failure. 


You shall quickly get, from my vivid, progress-compelling 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
taken at your own time and place, a grip of the board 


Key 
and ease in a will ensure your Mastery of 
Music of every kind; Songs, Marches, Dances, 


and, above all, the famous gems of the great Masters. 
Thousands have done so during Seventeen Years, 


I teach from ordt Music, and in every other respect my 
me‘hods are orthodox, yet so ex/raordinarily effective as to tran: 

yo laying and make the piano a Joy to yourself and to 

every listener. ZI guarantee SS to any average pe son, 

and to save at least one-« the usual practice 

study. I have an equally effective course for Adult 


ur 
Beginners, wo not know a note tostart. 1 


invite you to send for my illuminating book, 


“MIND, MUSCLE, AND KEYBOARD.” 
Tt explains my methods and shows what hundreds, of 
all ages and stages, say my system has done for their 


playing. m their testimony 
what it can do for you. 


A Professional Player, 
after seven lessons :— 
“I can never thank you 
enough for all you have 
done for me. I can now 
sit down to the piano with 
a degree of confidenceand 
rise with a mea 
sure of aesthetic satisfac- 
jed to me.” —~M. F. J. (Dublin) 


tion hitherto den. 
A Lady Moderate Player :—“ My sight-rea ling has im- 
rer 


proved immensely, and I am no longer nervous when trying 
over new music.”— Miss H. M. W, (Brestol) 

Good Player, after four lessons Your system of play- 
ing the scales is the best I have ever studied, and so are the 
Stretching exerc ses and chords and practice models: in fact, 
the whole is excellent. The double-note study is a gem.”— 
J. M. (Stourbridge). 

A Beginner (aged 36):—All my friends are surprised at the 
Progress I have mace in the little over six month, since I have 
started. I did not myselfthink it possible to have reached the 
stage I have in the time.”- A. A. (New Wandsworth) 

«Give merely on # past card your address (Mrs, Miss, Rev., or 
Mr. and the word Advanced, Moderate, Elementary, 
or mer, and the book, with a form for fee advice and 


opinion, shall _ be seng by return 
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VIADUCT, LONDON, E.©.1. 
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“Ten hundreds, one thousand.” 

“T say!” said Bickley. 

“Ten times ten thousand, one hundred 
thousand.” 

Bickley became silent. 

“Twice one hundred thousand and half a 
hundred thousand, two hundred, and fifty 
thousand years. 7 at was the space of time 
which the Lord Oro, my father, set for our 
sleep. Whether it has been fulfilled he will 
know presently when he has read the book 
of the stars and made comparison of it with 
what he wrote before we laid us down to 
rest,” and she pointed to the metal plates 
which the Ancient was studying. 

Bickley walked away, making sounds as 
though he were going to be ill and look- 
ing so absurd in his indignation that I 
nearly laughed. The Lady Yva actually did 
laugh, though, and very musical was that 
laugh, 

“He does not believe,” she said. “He is 
so clever he knows everything. But two 
hundred and fifty thousand years ago we 
should have thought him quite stupid. Then 
we could read the stars and calculate their 
movements for ever.” 

“So can we,” I answered, rather nettled. 

“T am glad, O Humphrey, since you will 
be able to show my father if in any one 
of them he is wrong.” 

Secretly I hoped that this task would 
not be laid on me. Indeed, I thought it 
well to change the subject for the edifica- 
tion of Bickley who had recovered and was 
drawn back by his eager curiosity. Just 
then, too, Bastin came up. 

“You tell us, Lady Yva,” I said, “that 
you slept, or should have slept, for two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand years.” Here Bastin 
opened his eyes. “If that was so, where 
was your mind all this time?” 

“Tf by my mind you mean spirit, O Hum- 
phrey, I have to answer that at present I 
do not know for certain. I think, however, 
that it dwelt elsewhere, perhaps in other 
bodies on the earth, or some different earth. 
At least, I know that my heart is very full 
of memories which as yet I cannot unroll 
and read.” 

“Great heavens, this is madness!” said 
Bickley. 

“In the great heavens,” she answered 
slowly, “there are many things which you, 
poor man, would think to be madness, but 
yet are truth and perfect wisdom. These 
things, or some of them, soon I shall hope 
to show you.” 

“Do if you can,” said Bickley. 

“Why not?” interrupted Bastin. 

At this moment Oro turned and called his 
daughter. She went at once, saying: 

“Come, strangers, and you shall learn.” 

So we followed her. 

“Daughter,” he said, speaking in Oro- 
fenan, I think that we might understand, 
“ask, these strangers to bring one of those 


lamps of theirs that by the light of it I may 
study these writings.” 

“Perhaps this may serve,” said Bickley, 
suddenly producing an electric torch from 
his pocket and flashing it into his face. It 
was his form of repartee for all he had 
suffered at the hands of this incomprehen- 
sible pair. Let me say at once that it was 
singularly successful. Perhaps the wisdom 
of the ages in which Oro flourished had 
overlooked so small a matter as electric 
torches, or perhaps he did not expect to 
meet with them in these degenerate days. 
At any rate for the first and last time 
in my intercourse with him I saw the god, 
or lord—the native word bears either mean- 
ing—Oro genuinely astonished. He started 
and stepped back, and for a moment or two 
seemed a little frightened. Then muttering 
something as to the cleverness of this light- 
producing instrument, he motioned to his 
daughter to take it from Bickley and hold 
it in a certain position. She obeyed, and 
in its illumination he began to study the 
engraved plates, holding one of them in 
either hand. 

After a while he gave me one of the plates 
to hold, and with his disengaged hand 
pointed successively to the constellation of 
Orion, to the stars Castor, Pollux, Alde- 
baran, Rigel, the Pleiades, Sirius, and others 
which with my very limited knowledge I 
could not recognise offhand. Then on the 
plate which I held, he showed us those 
same stars and constellations, checking them 
one by one. 

Then he remarked very quietly that all 
was in order, and handing the plate he held 
to Yva, said: 

“The calculations made so long ago are 
correct, nor have the stars varied in their 
motions during what is after all but an 
hour of time. If you, Stranger, who, I 
understand, are named Humphrey, should 
be, as I gather, a heaven-master, naturally 
you will ask me how I could fix an exact 
date by the stars without an error of, let us 
say, from five to ten thousand years. I answer 
you that by the proper motion of the stars 
alone it would have been difficult. There- 
fore I remember that in order to be exact, 
I calculated the future conjunctions of those 
two planets,” and he pointed to Saturn and 
Jupiter. “Finding that one of these occurred 
near yonder star,” and he indicated the 
bright orb Spica, “at a certain time, I 
determined that then I would awake. Be- 
hold! There are the stars as I engraved them 
from my foreknowledge, upon this chart, 
and there those two great planets hang in 
conjunction. Daughter Yva, my wisdom 
has not failed me. This world of ours has 
travelled round the sun neither less nor 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
times since we laid ourselves down to sleep. 
It is written here, and yonder,” and he 
pointed, first to the engraved plates and 
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then to the vast expanse of the starlit 
heavens. 

Awe fell on me; I think that even Bick- 
ley and Bastin were awed, at any rate for the 
moment. It was a terrible thing to look 
on a being, to all appearance more or less 
human, who alleged that he had been asleep 
for two hundred and fifty thousand years, 
and proceeded to prove it by certain ancient 
star charts. Of course at the time I could 
not check those charts, lacking the neces- 
sary knowledge, but I have done so since 
and found that they are quite accurate. 
However this made no difference, since the 
circumstances and something in his manner 
convinced me that he spoke the absolute 
truth. 

He and his daughter had been asleep for 
two hundred and fifty thousand years. Oh! 
Heavens, for two hundred and fifty thousand 


years! 
_ CHAPTER 
Oro Speaks and Bastin Argues 


MMEDIATELY after Oro had trium- 

— vindicated his stellar calcula- 

tions he turned and departed into the 

cave, followed by his daughter, waving 
to us to remain where we were. As she 
passed us, however, the Glittering Lady 
whispered—this time to Bastin—that he 
would see them again in a few hours, 
adding : 

“We have much to learn and [, hope that 
then you who, I understand, are a priest, 
will teach us of your religion and other 
matters.” 

Bastin was so astonished that he could 
make no reply. 

After a while he prepared breakfast 
though in a distrait fashion; indeed I found 
him beginning to make tea in the frying- 

an. 

We felt, all three of us, that we were 
extremely shabby-looking objects, and 
though none of us said so, each did his best 
to improve his personal appearance. First 
of all Bickley cut Bastin’s and my hair, 
after which I did him the same service. 
Then Bickley who was normally clean- 
shaven, set to work to remove a beard of 
about a week’s growth, and I who wore one 
of the pointed variety, trimmed up mine as 
best I could with she help of a hand-glass. 
Bastin, too, performed on his, which was 
of the square and rather ragged type, wisely 
rejecting Bickley’s advice to shave it off 
altogether, offered, I felt convinced, be- 
cause he felt that the result on Bastin 
would be too hideous for words. After this 
we cut our nails, cleaned our teeth and 
bathed; I even caught Bickley applying 
hair tonic from his dressing-case in secret, 
behind a projecting rock, and borrowed 
some myseli. 

Next we found clean ducks among our 


store of spare clothes, for the Orofenans 
had brought these with our other posses- 
sions, and put them on, even adding silk 
cummerbunds and neckties. 

Bastin, for his part, arrayed himself in 
full clerical costume. 

When we had finished these vain adorn- 
ments and Bastin had put away the things 
and tidied up, we sat down, rather at a 
loose end. We should have liked to walk 
but refrained from doing so for fear lest we 
might dirty our clean clothes. So we just 
sat and thought. At least Bickley thought, 
and so did I for a while until I gave it up. 
What was the use of thinking, seeing that 
we were face to face with circumstances 
which baffled reason and beggared all re- 
corded human experience? What Bastin 
did I am sure I do not know, but I think 
from the expression of his countenance that 
he was engaged in composing sermons for 
the benefit of Oro and the Glittering Lady. 

One diversion we did have. About eleven 
o’clock a canoe came from the main island 
laden with provisions and paddled by 
Marama and two of his people. We seized 
our weapons, remembering our experiences 
of the night, but Marama waved a bough 
in token of peace. So, carrying our revol- 
vers, we went to the rock edge to meet him. 
He crept ashore and, chief though he was, 
prostrated himself upon his face before us, 
which told me that he had heard of the 
fate of the sorcerers. His apologies were 
abject. He explained that he had no part 
in the outrage of the attack, and besought 
us to intercede on behalf of him and his 
people with the awakened god of the Moun- 
tain whom he looked for with a terrified air. 

We consoled him as well as we could, 
and told him that he had best be gone 
before the god of. the Mountain appeared, 
and perhaps treated him as he had done the 
sorcerers. In his name, however, we com- 
manded Marama to bring materials and 
build us a proper house upon the rock, also 
to be sure to keep up a regular and ample 
supply of provisions, If he did these 
things, and anything else we might from 
time to time command, we said that per- 
haps his life and those of his people would 
be spared. This, however, after the evil 
behaviour of some of them we could not 
guarantee, 

Marama departed in a great hurry, fear- 
ing lest the “god of the Mountain,” or 
Bastin, whose new and splendid garb he 
regarded with much suspicion, might de- 
velop some evil energy against him. Then 
we went back to our camp, leaving the in- 
dustrious Bastin, animated by a sugges- 
tion from Bickley that the fruit and food 
might spoil if left in the sun, to carry it 
into the shade of the cave. 

Presently Oro and his daughter emerged 
from the cave. Bickley and I produced two 
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camp Chairs. which we had made ready, 


and on these the wondrous pair seated 
themselves side by side. 

“We have. come to 
“Teach!” 

“Not so, Father,” interrupted Yva who, I 
noted was clothed in yet a third costume, 
though whence these came I could not 
imagine. “First I would ask a question. 
Whence are you, Strangers, and how came 
you here?” 

“We are from the country called Eng- 
land and a great storm shipwrecked us 
here; that, I think, which raised the mouth 
of the cave above the level of this rock,” 
I answered. 

“The time appointed having come when 
it should be raised,” said Oro as though to 
himself. 

“Where is England?” asked Yva. 

Now among the books we had with us 
was a pocket atlas, quite a good one of its 
sort. By way of answer I opened it at 
the map of the world and showed her 
England. Also I showed, to within a thou- 
sand miles or so, that spot on the earth’s 
surface where we spoke together. 

The sight, of this atlas excited the pair 
greatly. They had not the slightest diffi- 
culty in understanding everything about it 
and the shape of the world with its divi- 
sion into hemispheres seemed to be quite 
familiar to them. What appeared chiefly 
to interest them, and especially Oro, were 
the relative areas and positions of land 
and sea. 

“Of this, Strangers,” he said, pointing 
to the map, “I shall have much to say to 
you when I have studied the pictures of 


learn,” said Oro. 


your book and compared them with others . 


of my own.” 

“So he has got maps,” said Bickley in 
English, “as well as star charts. I wonder 
where he keeps them.” 

Meanwhile Oro had hidden the atlas in 
his ample robe and motioned to his daugh- 
ter to proceed. 

“Why do you come here from England 
so far away?” the Lady Yva asked, a ques- 
tion to which each of us had an answer. 

“To see new countries,” I said. 

“Because the cyclone brought us,” said 
Bickley. 

“To convert the heathen to my own 
Christian religion,” said Bastin. 

It was on this last reply that she fixed. 

“What does your religion teach?” she 
asked. 

“It teaches that those who accept it and 
obey ‘its commands will live again after 
death for ever in a better world where is 
neither sorrow nor sin,” he answered. 

When he heard this saying I saw Oro 
Start as though struck by a new thought 
and look at Bastin with a curious intent- 
ness, 
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“Who re the heathen?” Yva asked 
again after a pause, for she also seemed 
to be impressed, 

“Those who, whether from lack of ‘in- 
struction or from hardness of heart, do not 
follow the true faith. For instance, I sup- 
pose that your father and you are heathen,” 
replied Bastin stoutly. 

This seemed to astonish them, but pre- 
sently Yva caught his meaning and smiled, 
while Oro said: 

“Of this great matter of faith we will 
talk later. It is an old question in the 
world.” 

' “Why,” went on Yva, “if you wished to 
travel so far did you come in a ship that 
so easily is wrecked? Why did you not 
journey through the air, or better still, pass 
through space, leaving your bodies asleep, 
being instructed, doubtless you can 
0! 


“As regards your first question,” I 
answered, “there are no aircraft known 
that can make so long a journey.” 

“And as regards the second,” broke’ in 
Bickley,’’ “we did not do so because it is 
impossible for men to transfer themselves to 
other places through space either with or 
without their bodies.” 

At this information the Glittering Lady 
lifted her arched eyebrows and smiled a 
little, while Oro said: 

“T perceive that the new world has ad- 
vanced but a little way on the road of 
knowledge.” 

Fearing that Bastin was about to com- 
mence an argument, I began to ask ques- 
tions in my turn. i 

“Lord Oro and Lady Yva,” I said, “we 
have told you something of ourselves and 
will tell you more when you desire it. But 
pardon us if first we pray you to tell us 
what we burn to know. Who are you? Of 
what race and country? And how came it 
that we found you sleeping yonder? ” 

“Tf it be your pleasure, answer, my 
Father,” said Yva. 

Oro thought a moment, then replied in 
a calm voice: 

“T am a king who once ruled most of the 
world as it was in my day, though it is 
true that much of it rebelled against me, 
my councillors and servants. Therefore I 
destroyed the world as it was then, save 
only certain portions whence life might 
spread to the new countries that I raised 
up. Having done this I put myself and 
my daughter to sleep for a space of two 
hundred and fifty thousand years, that there 
might be time for fresh civilisations to 
arise. Now I begin to think that I did 
not allot a sufficiency of ages, since I per- 
ceive from what you tell me, that the 
learning of the new races is as yet but 
small.” 

Bickley and I looked at each other and 
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were silent. Mentally we had collapsed. 
Who could begin to discuss statements built 
upon such a foundation of gigantic and 
paralysing falsehoods? 

Well, Bastin could for one. With no 
more surprise in his voice than if he were 
talking about last night’s dinner, he said: 
. “There must be a mistake somewhere, or 
perhaps | misunderstand you. It is obvious 
that you being a man, could not have de- 
stroyed the world. That could only be done 
by the Power which made it and you.” 

I trembled for the results of Bastin’s 
methods of setting out the truth. To my 
astonishment, however, Oro replied: 

“You speak wisely, Priest, but the Power 
you name may use instruments to accom- 
plish its decrees. I am such an_ instru- 
ment.” 

“Quite so,” said Bastin, “just like any- 
body else. You have more knowledge of the 
truth than I thought. But pray, how did 
you destroy the world? ” 

“Using my wisdom to direct the forces 
that are at work in the heart of this great 
globe, I drawned it with a deluge, causing 
one part to sink and another to rise, also 
changes of climate which completed the 
work.” 

“That’s quite right,” exclaimed Bastin de- 
apes “We know all about the deluge, 
only you are not mentioned in connection 
with the matter. Why were you allowed 
to drown your world? ”’ 

“Because it was evil, Priest, and dis- 
obeyed me and the Power I serve.” 

“Oh! thank you,” said Bastin, “that fits 
in exactly. It was just the same in Noah’s 
time.” 

“Tt pray that it is not just the same now,” 
said Oro, rising. “To-morrow we will re- 
turn, or if I do not, who have much that 
I must do, the lady my daughter will return 
and speak with you further.” 

He a ag into the cave, Yva following 
at a little distance. 

I accompanied her as far as the mouth 
of the cave, as did Tommy who all this 
time had been sitting contentedly upon 
the hem of her gorgeous robe, quite eare- 
less of its immemorial age, if it was imme- 
morial and not woven yesterday, a point 
on which I had no information. 

“Lady Yva,” I said, “did I rightly under- 
stand the Lord Oro to say that he was a 
thousand years old?’”’ 

“Yes, Humphrey, 
more, or so I think.” 

“Then you are a thousand years 
also? ’’ I asked, aghast. 

“No, no,” she replied, shaking her head, 
“I am young, — young, for I do not 
count my time of sleep.” 

“Certainly you look it,” I said. “But 
what, Lady Yva, do you mean by young?” 

She answered my question by another. 


and really ke is 


old 


“What age are your women when they 
are as I am?” 

“None of our women were ever quite like 
you, Lady Yva. Yet, say from twenty-five 
to thirty years of age.” 

“Ah! I have been counting, and now I 
remember. When my father sent me to 
sleep I was twenty-seven years old. No, I 
will not, deceive you, I was twenty-seven 
years and three moons.” Then, saying 
something to the effect that she would re- 
turn, she departed, laughing a little in a 
mischievous way, and, although I did not 
observe this till afterwards, Tommy de- 
parted with her. 

When I repeated what she had said to 
Bastin and Bickley, who were standing at 
a distance straining their ears and some- 
what aggrieved, the former remarked: 

“If she is twenty-seven her father must 
have married late in life, though of course 
it may have been a long while before he 
had children.”’ 

Then Bickley, who had been suppressing 
himself all this while, went off like a bomb. 

“Do you tell us, Bastin,” he asked, “that 
you believe one word of all this ghastly 
rubbish? I mean as to that antique char- 
latan being a thousand years old and hav- 
ing caused the Flood and the rest?” 

If you ask me, Bickley, I see no par- 
ticular reason to doubt it at present. A 
— who can go to sleep in a glass coffin 
ept warm by a pocketful of radium to- 
gether with very accurate maps of the con- 
stellations at the time he wakes up, can, I 
imagine, do most things.” 

“Even cause the Deluge,” jeered Bickley. 

“T don’t know about tke Deluge, but per- 
haps he may have been permitted to cause 
a deluge. Why not? You can’t look at 
things from far enough off, Bickley.”’ 


That night we slept well and without 
fear, being quite certain that after their pre- 
vious experience the Orofenans would make 
no further attempts upon us. Indeed our 
only anxiety was for Tommy whom we 
could not find when the time came to give 
him his supper. Bastin, however, seemed 
to remember having seen him following 
the Glittering Lady into the cave. This, 
of course, was possible, as certainly he had 
taken an enormous fancy to her and sat 
himself down as close to her as he could 
en every occasion. He even seemed to like 
the ancient Oro, and was not afraid to 
jump up and plant his dirty paws upon that 
terrific person’s gorgeous robe. Moreover 
Oro liked him, for several times I observed 
him pat the dog upon the head; as I think 
I have said, the only human touch that I 
had perceived about him. So we gave up 
searching and calling in the hope that he 
was safe with our supernatural friends. 

The next morning quite early the Lady 
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Yva appeared alone; no, not alone, for with 
ker came our lost Tommy looking extremely 
spry and well at ease. The faithless little 
wretch just greeted us in a casual fashion 
and then went and sat by Yva. In fact 
when the awkward Bastin managed to 
stumble over the end of her dress Tommy 
growled at him and showed his_ teeth. 
Moreover the dog was changed. He was 
blessed with a shiny black coat, but now 
this coat sparkled in the sunlight, like the 
Lady Yva’s hair. 

“The Glittering Lady is all very well, 
but I’m not sure that I care for a glitter- 
ing cog. It doesn’t look quite natural,” 
said Bastin, contemplating him. 

“Why does Tommy shine, Lady?” I 
asked. 

“Because I washed him in certain waters 
that we have, so that now he looks beauti- 
ful and smells sweet,” she answered, 
laughing. 

It was true, the dog did smell sweet. 
Also he appeared to have been fed, for he 
turned up his nose at the bits we had saved. 

“He has drunk of the Life-water,” ex- 
plained Yva, “and will want no food for 
two days.” 

Bickley pricked up his ears at this state- 
ment and looked incredulous. 

“You do not believe, O Bickley,’’ she 
said, studying him gravely. “Indeed, you 
believe nothing. You think my father and 
I tell you many lies. Bastin there, he be- 
lieves all. Humphrey? He is not sure; he 
thinks to himself, I will wait and find out 
whether or no these funny people cheat me.” 

Bickley coloured and made some remark 
about things which were contrary to experi- 
ence, also that Tommy in a general way 
was rather a greedy little dog. 


“You, too, like to eat, Bickley” (this was 


true, he had an excellent appetite), “but 
when you have drunk the Life-water you 
will care much less.” 

“You eat also, Lady,’’ said Bickley. 

“Yes, I eat sometimes because I like it, 
but I can go weeks and not eat, when I have 
the Life-water. Just now, after so long a 
sleep, I am hungry. Please give me some of 
that fruit. No, not the flesh, flesh I hate.” 

.We handed it to her. She took two plart- 
tains, peeled and ate them with extra- 
ordinary grace. Indeed she reminded me, 
I do not know why, of some lovely butter- 
fly drawing its food from a flower, 

While she ate she observed us closely; 
nothing seemed to escape the quick glances 
of those beautiful eyes. Presently she said: 

“The Lord Oro sends you a message, 
Strangers. He asks whether it is your wish 
to see where we dwell. He adds that you 
are not to come if you do not desire, or if 
you fear danger.” 

We all answered that there was nothing 
We should like better. 


“JT shall take my electric torch,” said 
Bastin with decision, “and I advise you 
fellows to do the same. I always hated 
cellars, and the catacombs at Rome are 
worse, though full of sacred interest.”’ 

Then we started, Tommy frisking on 
ahead in a most provoking way as though 
he were bored by a visit to a strange house 
and going home. We passed the remains 
of the machines, and Bickley asked what 
they were. 

“Carriages in which once we travelled 
through the skies, until we found: a better 
way, and that the uninstructed used till the 
end,’’ she answered carelessly, leaving me 
wondering what on earth she meant. 

We came to the statue and the sepulchre 
beneath without trouble, for the glint of her 
hair, and I may add of Tommy’s back, were 
quite sufficient to guide us through the 
gloom. The crystal coffins were still there, 
for Bastin flashed his torch and we saw 
them, but the boxes of radium had gone. 

“Let that light die,” she said to Bastin. 
“Humphrey, give me your right hand and 
give your left to Bickley. Let Bastin cling 
to him and fear nothing.” 

We passed to the end of the tomb and 
stood against what appeared to be a rock 
wall, all close together, as she directed. 

“Fear nothing,’ she said again, but next 
second I was never more full of fear in my 
life, for we were whirling downwards at a 
speed that would have made an American 
elevator attendant turn pale. 

“Don’t choke me,” I heard Bickley say 
to Bastin, and the latter’s murmured reply 
of : 

“T never could bear these moving stair- 
cases and tube-lifts. They always make me 
feel sick.” 

I admit that for my part I also felt rather 
sick, and clung tightly to the hand of the 
Glittering Lady. She, however, placed her 
other hand upon my shoulder, saying in a 
low voice : 

“Did I not tell you to have no fear? ”’ 

Then I felt comforted, for somehow I 
knew that it was not her desire to harm and 
much less to destroy me. Also Tommy was 


seated quite at his ease with his head rest-_ 


ing against my leg, and his absence of 
alarm was reassuring. The only stoic of the 
party was Bickley. I have no doubt that 
he was quite as frightened as we were, 
but rather than show it he would have 
died. 

“T presume this machinery is pneumatic,” 
he began, when suddenly and without shock, 
we arrived at the end of our journey. How 
far we had fallen I am sure I do not know, 
but I should judge from the awful speed 
at which we travelled, that it must have 
been several thousand feet, probably four or 
five. 


(Bad of Chapter Thirteen.) 
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(published in the October number of THE 

QuiIveER) I laid stress on the importance 
of maintaining the necessary warmth of 
the body by the judicious selection of 
foods, 

The first months of the year are usually 
the coldest and most trying, and this year 
brings the lack of artificial heat in addition 
to the reduction of meat and fats which, all 
combined, make the question of foods the 
more vital and momentous. 


the article entitled ‘‘ Coal Rations” 


Eleven o’Clock Refreshment 

Before going into details as to the most 
nourishing and suitable kinds of meals, I 
would like to mention one point in regard to 
winter feeding which is commonly over- 
looked. It is ‘generally acknowledged that 
the starch-containing, and therefore body- 
heating, cereals, pulses, vegetables, etc., 
are stodgy (I regret I cannot think of a 
more graceful description) and apt to pro- 
duce an unpleasant feeling of fullness and 
heaviness after they have been eaten. 
There are two reasons which help to bring 
about this result: First, that winter cold 
induces a keener appetite, and one there- 
fore eats larger meals. Second, that com- 
paratively few persons make any alterations 
in their meal times, which remain the same 
as when light summer diet is consumed. It 
is obvious that both difficulties can be over- 
come by eating more frequently, because the 
appetite will not be so keen and a smaller 


‘meal will satisfy the craving for food. For 


instance, the meal hours winter and summer 
are usually 8 a.m., I to 1.30 p.m., 4.30 p.m., 
and any time from 6 to 8 p.m. Instead of 
eating a huge breakfast in anticipation of 
having to wait until 1 or 1.30 for the next 
meal, and in the interval becoming so hungry 
that the after-effects of dinner are more 
conducive to slumber than to lessons or 
exercise, would it not be better to make a 
break at eleven o'clock and partake of some 
slight refreshment ? All*schools have a ten- 
minutes’ recess about this time, when the 


KEEPING WARM FROM WITHIN 


Hints on the Winter Food Question 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


children can get glasses of hot milk and eat 
a slice of home-made parkin or biscuits, A 
cup of cocoa or meat-extract will probably 
suffice for the grown-ups. Of course, I 
know that a slight extra expense will be en- 
tailed, but we are all, willy-nilly, saving in 
both light and fuel, and the amount saved 
can be very profitably expended in main- 
taining health and strength by what, in 
other circumstances, might be considered 
unnecessary luxuries, 

Then again, encourage the older members 
of the family to join the children’s tea, 
which will certainly result in a distinct 
diminution of the supper or dinner appetite. 
Light restrictions compel us to go to bed 
early, and this, in its turn, necessitates a not 
too heavy evening meal. The north-country 
custom of ‘‘ high tea ’’ is coming into fashion 
in many households, especially where the 
father is on military service and afternoon 
tea has been renounced; but after careful 
consideration of the pros and cons one must 
own that although such a meal may save 
trouble, it is not so wholesome as the two 
separate meals, and is apt to encourage a too 
rapid consumption of rationed foods. 


Some Suitable Dishes 

The housewife who manages to provide 
three meat dinners from her weekly rations 
of butcher’s meat may consider herself a good 
and capable caterer. Few of us achieve 
more than an average of two, and if we can 
further contrive meat stock think ourselves 
uncommonly clever. The remaining four 
or five dinners must be provided from un- 
rationed comestibles. Bacon and ham are 
helpful, bacon fat being particularly nourish- 
ing and digestible. Tripe, too, is one of the 
most wholesome of foods, and many persons 
who were formerly prejudiced against it now 
agree that, when properly and carefully pre- 
pared and cooked, it is both delicious and 
satisfying. ‘Tripe must, of course, be fresh 
and in good condition. What is known as 
“double” tripe is nicest. It should be 
dressed by the butcher before it is bought. 
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With Flags he wags 
His message right 

No sold’ring lags 
Done with Fluxite. 


LUXITE is used in the manufacture and repair of many different 
kinds of war material, including both “ Wireless” and “ Line” 


even under difficult conditions. 
Repair your pots and pans and other metal articles with 


the Paste Flux that 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Of all Ironmongers, in tins, 8., 1/4, and 2/8. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 224 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 


signalling apparatus. It does soldering work better and more easily 


|| 
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Happy, Healthy Childhood 


results from the use of right 
food. Mellin’s Food, mixed 

as directed, is a perfect diet, 
and thousands of 

children have 

been reared on 


from birth 


onwards to 
sturdy maturity. 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 
are invaluable during ‘weaning. 
Write for Free Sample and valuable book 
on‘ How to Feed the Baby."" Address: 
Samrie Dert., MELLIN'S FOOD, 
Peckuam, Lonpon, S.E.15. 


LET ME CURE YOUR 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR For EVER 
AS | CURED MINE. 


Sacred Secret Banished it for Ever, Root 
and All, After Electricity and many 
Depilatories Had Failed. 


1 WILL TELL YOU HOW FREE. 


Until nearly middle age 1 was sorely troubled by Hideous Super. 
fluous Hairs. My face was a sight, with a heavy moustache cn my 
lip, and a tough beard on my chin. My arms also were heavily 
covered, I tried one thing after another without success. The 
electric needle only made the growth worse. Finally my husband, 
a noted Surgeon and an Officer in the British 
Army, secured from a Native Hindoo Soldier 
(whose life he saved) the closely-guarded secret 
) ot the Hindoo Religion, which forbids Hindoo 
women to have the slightest trace of hair except 
on their head. I used it and in a few days my 
hair growths had entirely disappeared, To-day 
not a trace of it can be found. It has been killed 
for ever, root and all, I will send Free and with- 
out obligation to anyone full information so that 
you can follow my example and completely destroy 
all traces without having to resort to the danger- 
ous electric needle. So stop wasting your money 
on worthless depilatory preparations and send me coupon below or 
copy of it to-day, with your name and address, sta'ing whether 
Mrs. or Miss. All Il ask is that you send me 2 penny stamps to 
c ver my outlay for posting. I w:i! also send you other valuable 
beauty secrets free, as soon as published. Address as below. 


or copy of same to be sent with your 

THIS FREE COUPON addreas and 2d. in 8. 

Mrs. HUDSON: Please send me free full information and in- 

structions to cure superfluous hair; also details of other beauty 

secrets as soon as you can. Address, FReprRica Hupson, Dept 
A 451, No. 9, Old Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


IMPORTANT NOTE.—Mrs. Hudson belongs to a family 


high in Society, and is the widow of a prominent Army Officer, 


so you can write her with every confidence. Address as above. 


Indigestion 


Wasted toaSkeletonwith 
Stomach Ulcers. Curedby 
Dr. Cassell's Tablets, 


Larger sizes, 1/3 and 3/-. 


ING COUGH 


Prompt Cures Effected by Veno's 
Taken AT ONCE Veno’s 
Cough Cure,is a real Safeguard. 

202864 L/Cpl. A. J. Turner, Hut 5, G Coy., 4th Essex 

Regt., Shoreham-by-Sea, says :—“ In our camps heaps 

of fellows are suffering with Spanish ‘ Flu.’ Two men 

and myself found instantaneous reliet in Veno’s. A Sergt. 
in — was coughing night and day. Nothing touched 
it until he got Veno's. The change in him was wonderful.” 

Mrs, Florence Doyle,8s Crownfield Rd., Leyton, writes, 

Oct.aand :—** Myself and little girl both had the Influenza 

with that terrible hacking cough. I bought a bottle of 

Veno's, and we are now both free from the cough again. 

1 think it is the only cure for this influenza epidemic.” 


Veno's Lightning Cough Cure is the Recognised Modern Remedy for 
Cou avd Co 
ghs ids, 


Nasal Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 


1 1 d. cult Breathing, 
1: 
a Bottle. 


The 3/- size is the most economical. 
Of Chemists the world over, 


ENO'’S 
‘COUGH CURE 


- BMrs J Barber.¢ 

Mrs. J. Barber, Stuntney, nr. Ely,Cambs., 
writes:—‘ I had severe indigestion and 
stomach ulcers for five years, For two 
years I lived on milk diet and soup. I was 
doub'e with pain, and the wind was so bad 
I could keep nothing down, and used to 
vomit blood. I tried everything ; doctors’ 
medicine did me no good. I thought I 
should never get up, as I had to take to 
my bed, My heart was so bad it hurt me 
to walk. I went to noth ng but a skeleton, 
and my nerves were awful. The first box 
of Dr. Cassetu’s Tasers I could feel 
were doing me good. I persevered. I owe 
my lifetothem. They have made a new 
woman of me.” 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets cure Nerve Break: 
down, Nerve Paralysis, Infantile Paralysis, 
Neurasthenia, Sleeplessness, Anamia, 
Kidney Trouble, Indigestion, Wasting 
Diseases, Palpitation, Vital Exhaustion. 
Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers 
and the critical periods of life. Sold by 
Chemists in all parts of the world. Prices 
1/3 and 3/-, the 3/- size be ng the moet 
economical. —Sole Proprietors: Dr. Gasee 

Road, 


Co., Ltd., Manchester, 


— 
— 


Tripe and Onions 

Put the tripe into a stewpan and blanch 
it by pouring boiling water over. Stand the 
pan on the stove until the water re-boils, 
then lift out the tripe, scrape it well, and 
divide into small even-sized pieces. Lay 
these in a clean pan, cover with milk, and 
add two or three Spanish onions, peeled and 
cut into slices. As soon as the milk boils, 
draw the pan from the fire and let the con- 
tents simmer for 1} to 2 hours, when the 
tripe should be tender enough to pierce with 
afork. Take out the tripe, chop the onions, 
and thicken the milk. Flavour and re-heat 
the sauce, then return the tripe to the pan. 
Send to table very hot with a dish of mashed 
potatoes. Mashed swedes or turnips and 
carrots, or plain boiled rice, are also very nice 
with tripe cooked in this way. If milk is 
considered too extravagant, slightly salted 
water can be used, with only enough milk 
for the onion sauce, but it must be remem- 
bered that the milk greatly enhances the 
nourishment of the food. 


A French Method of Cooking Tripe 

Put the tripe into cold water, bring to the 
boil, then dry it in a clean cloth. Cut into 
small strips, and have ready an equal number 
of strips of fat bacon. Mince together a 
shallot, an onion, and a tablespoonful of 
parsley. Make little rolls by taking a piece 
of tripe sprinkled with pepper and salt and a 
little of the seasoning, and cover with a 
strip of bacon. Roll up and secure with 
thread. Put a pint of good vegetable stock 
in a stewpan, stand the rolls in this and 
simmer gently for about twohours. Thicken 
the gravy, adding a flavouring of ketchup 
and lemon juice. Make a mound of potato 
snow in the centre of a dish, arrange the 
rolls round this and pour some of the gravy 
over. Serve the remainder of the gravy in 
atureen. Any tripe left over from a stew 
or the above dish can be dipped in batter 
and fried or baked in batter and served as a 
toad-in-the-hole. 

The following recipe was given to me by 
a Danish friend, who tells me that the dish 
is much liked in her own home : 

Take a piece of dressed tripe about 16 by 
To inches. Prepare a stuffing of cooked 
onions, breadcrumbs, pepper, salt, and a 
little grated lemon rind. Spread this on 
half of the tripe, then fold the other half 
over, and sew the edges together, forming a 


KEEPING WARM FROM WITHIN 


pasty. Grease a baking tin thickly, lay 
the pasty in and cover with thin slices of 
fat bacon. Bake in a moderate oven for 
two hours, basting thoroughly and fre- 
quently. Send to table very hot with thick 
brown gravy. 4 


Bacon and Sour Milk Fritters 

There are few more appetising odours on 
a cold day than that of frizzling bacon, but 
a dinner dish for a family would indeed be 
costly unless eked out with various accom- 
paniments. Fried bread and potatoes, also 
tomatoes, are all pleasing economisers of the 
expensive meat, and fritters made from sour 
milk are also useful in this direction. 

Make a batter of two breakfastcupfuls of 
flour, a pinch of salt, 4 teaspoonful baking 
powder, and sour milk. (Fresh milk can be 
used, but the result is not nearly so good.) 
Cook the bacon and put it on to a hot-water 
plate to keep hot. Into the fat drop table- 
spoonfuls of batter, and fry till lightly 
browned on both sides. 

Have you ever tried Onion Dumplings ? 
They can be used to add substantialness to 
soups, such as artichoke, potato, tomato, or 
turnip soup, or to eke out a meat or rabbit 
stew. 

Required: } lb. suet, } lb. boiled and 
chopped onion, a pinch of salt, § lb. flour. 
If suet is not obtainable use dripping or lard, 
but be careful not to over-moisten the paste. 


. Rub the fat into the flour, add the salt and 


onions, and moisten with milk. Shape into 
small balls and throw into the soup or 
stew half an hour before the meal is to be 
served. 


A Warming Dish for a Meatless Day 

For a medium-sized pudding basin take 
$ Ib. flour, 2 oz. suet (or other fat), 1 oz. 
grated cheese, and mix to a firm paste with 
cold water. Grease a basin, line with the 
paste, reserving enough for a lid. For the 
filling take 3 lb. butter or haricot beans, pre- 
viously soaked, boiled, and skinned, toss 
them whilst still hot in 1 oz. of melted mar- 
garine or clarified dripping, then mix with 
them a small chopped onion, a tablespoontul 
tomato pulp, chopped parsley, salt and 
pepper, with enough of the bean water or 
milk to moisten. Cover with a lid of paste, 
tie down, and steam for two hours. Serve 
with thick brown gravy. 

N.B.—The meat rations do not provide 
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much gravy or stock, but an excellent gravy 
can be quickly made by dissolving a meat 
cube in boiling water. For a “ roast”’ all 
that is necessary is to pour the hot liquor 
into the baking tin, adding salt and, if 
necessary, a few drops of browning. To 
thicken, put a tablespoonful of flour into a 
basin, make into a paste with a little cold 
water, add the dissolved meat cube, season, 
and let the gravy boil for five minutes before 
serving. 


Savoury Rice Moulds 

Rice is one of the greatest aids to the 
housewife, for so many nourishing and 
pleasing dishes can be achieved from a plain 
boiled rice foundation. It also has the 
merit of being easily obtainable, and has not 
risen in price as much as most other comes- 
tibles. 

Boil } lb. of Patna rice (or, as one’s grocer 
murmurs, “ rice of a Patna nature’’) as for 
curry. Peel and boil a large Spanish onion, 
drain thoroughly, then pound with two oz. 
clarified dripping. Add a large tablespoon- 


ful chopped parsley, a teaspoontul salt, and . 


a dash of cayenne pepper. Take three dried 
eggs, prepare according to directions, and 
beat into the mixture. Turn into a greased 
mould and steam for half an hour. Pour 
parsley sauce over before serving. 


Rice and Bacon Mould 

Boil 6 oz. rice, drain, and mix with 3 oz. 
chopped fat bacon, a dessertspoonful chopped 
parsley, and seasonings of pepper and salt. 
Steam for 1} hours. 

The sauce served with a rice mould can 
easily make or mar the dish. If not actually 
covered with parsley, tomato, or plain white 
sauce, a vegetable with sauce accompani- 
ment (such as artichoke, cauliflower, parsnip, 
etc.) should be provided, together with 
potatoes in some fried form, or roast in fat 
in the oven. It is this attention to details 


which makes all the difference between a 
good and an indifferent table. 

A friend recently came to me for dishes for 
Sunday supper. I gave her the following 
recipes, which seem to have satisfactorily 

‘solved the problem. 


Potted Salmon 

Take a half-size tin of salmon, 1 breakfast- 
cupful. of fine breadcrumbs, 1 egg, 1 oz. 
margarine (or good dripping), salt, pepper, 
and a tablespoonful each of anchovy sauce 
and chopped parsley. Pound the salmon, 
beat the yolk and white of the egg separately, 
and melt the margarine. Stir the yolk into 
the breadcrumbs, and add the seasonings, 
then pour in th? melted margarine. Mix 
thoroughly with the pounded salmon, and 
lastly fold in the stiffly whisked white of 
egg. Pour imto a greased basin and steam 
for one hour. Turn out when required, and 
serve with tomato, beetroot or potato salad. 
I also suggested onions in different forms, 
braised, stewed in milk, or stuffed, to be 
cooked when the stove was heated for the 
middle-day dinner and kept hot in the hay- 
box until supper time. Onions are par- 
ticularly wholesome at night and conducive 
to sound slumber. 


Potted Cheese 

This is 2 good means of using up pieces of 
cheese, and is a great improvement on the 
Government cheese as bought over the 
counter. It can be used as a filling for sand- 
wiches, a cold supper relish, or it provides 
a quickly prepared savoury when spread 
on pieces of fried bread or biscuits and 
“ toasted ’’ for a few minutes in a hot oven. 
Take 4 Ib’ of grated stale cheese, a dessert- 
spoonful of anchovy sauce, a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, and 1 oz. of margarine or 
good dripping. Mix thoroughly by either 
pounding or pressing on to a plate with the 
blade of a large knife. 


«Mrs. St. Clair will be pleased to answer any inquiries from readers addressed 
to her c/o THE QUIVER Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4), 
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U CAN PLAY. THE PIANO TO-DAY 


By Naunton’s National Music System 


1° makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 

whether you are 80 years of age or only 8, we guarantee that you 
can play the piano to-day by this wonderful and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no tire- 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatevér. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with our 
music and play it at once—Hymns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anything, 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
if they can do it so can you. If you are one of the thousands who have tried 
and failed, have given up learning by the old methods owing to the difficulties, 
or if you are afraid to begin because of the drudgery, let us tell you all about 
this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, which is a real educator, 
The word “ educator'’ means “to lead out" or “‘to draw out." 
mean “to cram in." Our system draws out the musical powers of our students from the very first lesson. Take 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post you will receive five tunes, which we 
guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our 
statements, This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of music to you and give you many years 
of purest pleasure, No one need ever say again, “! wish | could play”; everyone can do it, to-day. 


‘*You cannot fail." 


It does not 


To the Manager, Naunton’s National Music 
Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 


ADDRESS ........ 


DAT N.S. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


Memorial Hall, 


Being a reader of THE QUIVER and desiring to test your system, I 
AND SIXPENCE, wm returm for which please send me your “8; 


1 can play them at the first sitting, also your special Booklet and particulars of how I can become a thorough musician, 
NOTE.—Piease Aud in Postal Order payable to Naunion's National Music System, Lid, 


Quiver. 


send herewith postal order for ONE SHILLING 
No. 1,” published at 2/6, containing eight tunes, with instructions 


STUDY ECONOMY 


in Home Baking 


by using 


BORWICK’ 


BAKING POWDER 


It is so strong and reliable that one 
teaspoonful of it goes as far as two tea- 
spoonfuls of most other raising agents. 


CG. BRANDAUER & Go, Lito, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Soratoh 


SEVEN PRIZE KO, nor Spurt. 
“MEDALS, Attention is 
also drawn to the 
Cs NEW PATENT 


ANTI - BLOTTING 


either series, Sd. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 WEWCATE STREET, LONDON 


pbinsons 
Great January 
SALE 


Of Table Damask, Bed 
Linen, Towels, Shirts and 
Collars, and Hahdkerchiefs. 


Writs for Bargain List. Sent /ree upon request, 


& CLEAVER, L™D., 


1211 


56C Donegall Place, Belfast. 


PENS. Sample Box of 
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Cleans the 
dirt right away 
and makes the 


pans fairly glitter 
Splendid for 


brass taps 


& POLISHES 


EVERYTHING 
FROM ATTIC 
TO CELLAR. 


r. Steel. . 
ins. Tubs. 
Enamel. Paint. 
Kettles. Firelrons. 
. .Wood.Marble.. 
Oilcloth. Linoleum. 


CROSPIELD & SONS WARM 


Just what we like! 


Dishes the Children Love 
Cool, smooth, refresh- 
ing blanc-mange, with fruit, 
jelly or jam. 

Baked Custard, hot or cold. 
Light plain Mother-made buns. 
All delicious, and so light and 
wholesome, tempting and satis- 
fying—and easy to make with 


& G, JouNnsTON L 
Bartholomew Close 
London, k.C. 


“HER MOTHER SAYS 


STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


POWDERS 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 


“| thought you might like to see my 
“little girl's photo he is just three 
years old Since she was a baby 
of four months | have given her 
Steedman’s Powders; and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refreshing |! used to 
give them on the same day each week, 
and if | happened to miss, she was 
cross and fretful. She cut all her 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to 

those priceless powders.” 
Tottenham, Sept. 29th, 1915. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 
NO POISON. E E 


Try “Glitto” Guile 

| on your copper kettle. POWDER 

24 Packet. 

V/ 

PATER? /\ 

4 
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Section for Younger Readers 


Conducted by “ DAPHNE” 


Advice to Young Authors 


and so, before I begin to talk 

about anything else, I think I 
must first wish you the Compliments 
of the Season. I know you are all 
dying to hear the results of the com- 
petitions and to see what the new 
ones are to be. But “ Politeness must 
come before Pleasure,’’ as an aunt of 
mine used to tell me when I was a 
child—so you must just restrain your 
impatience until we have wished each 
other a “ Happy New Year and Many 
of Them,” in the good old-fashioned 
way. 


is our New Year’s number, 


“My Favourite Poem” 


Now for the results of the compe- 
titions set in October. The literary 
prize of Five Shillings goes to Mar- 
GARET Bices for her essay on ‘“ My 
Favourite Poem, and Why I Like it 
Best.””. Several competitors sent in 
really excellent essays, but none of 
them set out their reasons for liking 
their favourite pocm so well as Mar- 
garet Biggs has done; and it is for 
this reason, and not because her essay 
was much better from a literary point 
of view than some of the others, that 
the prize is awarded to her. 


MY FAVOURITE POEM, AND WHY I 
LIKE IT 

Ir is always diflicult to say which, out of 
the many poems that have been written, 
one likes best. I suppose the poem that is 
uppermost in one’s mind would be generally 
considered the favourite, and on this principle 
I say that Rudyard Kipling in his poem 
“If” appeals to me more than any other 
poet. 

Why? Because from the first word of 
the first verse he hits out at one, to use a 


pugilistic term, straight from the shoulder ; 
because he indulges in no story-book senti- 
ments, but in the real, everyday sensations 
common to all; because he prefixes each 
sentiment with “if’”—that small, insig- 
nificent, two-lettered word that is in itself 
a challenge. ‘To say “ If” is to cast a doubt 
upon one’s ability, and to make one feel 
restless—annuyed that there should be a 
doubt. 

I like this poem because from beginning 
to end it makes a direct appeal to one’s 
nature—to be good without being priggish ; 
to meet triumph and disaster with equal 
calmness’; to see one’s life’s hopes lying in 
ruins and yet to build them again with 
“worn-out tools”; and throughout runs 
the doubting, tantalising little word “ if” 
that seems to mock at one’s resolutions and 
makes one desperate—makes one want to 
cry, “Jf I can—ir! Why, of course I 
can!” And then, what more natural than 
a desire to prove those words ! 

But the last lines— 

“Yours is the Earth and everything that’s 
in it, - 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, 
my son!” 


—they soften the, perhaps imagined, jibes, 
and give to the reader his reward. For the 
message is: “‘ If you can accomplish these 
things, then yours is the world.” 

If this little poem makes the same appeal 
to all as it does to me—and if it not only 
appeals but urges one on to endeavour— 
then the poet may be well satisfied with his 
work. MARGARET BIGGs. 


In Order of Merit 


The following competitors, whose 
names are placed in order of merit, 
receive very high commendation for 
their work : 

C. M. Daniel Budding, Hilda L. Shaer, 
Cc. L. Keil, Edith E. McWilliams, Margaret 
Richardson, Dorothy Davison, Dorothy A. 
Kuhruler, Christian Milne, Margaret Eleanor 
Drake, Norah Cicely Burgess, Janet Dougall, 
Kathleen McLean, Mary D. Burnie, N. B. 
Mc Innes. 
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The essays sent in by the following 
readers are highly commended : 

Sybil Megaw, Catherine Agnes Park, Alice 
Andrews, Jean K. MacLaren, E. E., Chol- 
mondeley S. Webb, John H. Phillips, Car- 
ralena Mirriams, Elsie Winifred Haines, 
Kathleen C. Burke, J. Sullivan, Gladys 
Fansett, Muriel Corbett, Margaret E. Riley, 
Daisie Smith, Dolly Scouloudi. 


Result of the Drawing Competition 

The prize for the best landscape in 
water-colour entitled “‘ Autumn ”’ goes 
to Dorotny Rowe, aged 17, for a 
dainty little sketch which, unfortun- 
ately, would not reproduce well in 
black and white. The charm of the 
drawing lies chiefly in its quiet colour- 
ing, and the impression of rest and 
peace which it gives. The composi- 
tion is a little immature perhaps. 
Este Carte also sent in a very ex- 
cellent sketch for which she is highly 
commended. 

The entries sent in by the following 
are highly commended : 

Elsie Carte, Christian Milne, Perle Loxton, 
Margaret Bryan. 

Commended : 

Beryl M. Puzey, Girlie Budd, Christian 

Cameron, Hilda Marian Crickmore, 


William C. Jackman, Winnie Pauly, Florence 
Anderton, Gertrude Breary. 


What is an “ Imaginative 
Competition " ? 


Several competitors have written 
and asked me if I will sometimes set 
“ Imaginative Competitions” as well 
as Story ones. Certainly I will—only 
I’m afraid I don’t quite know what 
you mean by “ Imaginative Competi- 
tions” as distinct from others. I 
should have thought that imagination 
could have been shown—if the com- 
petitor possessed any—quite as well 
in a story or an essay competition as 
am any other. However, as you know, 
I am always willing to oblige, and as 
I should really rather like to know 
myself what an “ Imaginative Compe- 
tition” may be, I am setting as the 
subject of our literary competition 
this month an essay entitled “ My 
Idea of an Imaginative Competition,” 
in the hope that I may perhaps receive 
enlightenment! Essays must not be 


more than 300 words long, and they 
must be sent to this office not later 
than January 20th, 1919. There will 
be a prize-of Five Shillings for the 
successful competitor. 


New Artistic Competition 

It is, I know, time for us to have 
another photographic competition, but 
somehow or other the photographic 
competitions have not been very well 
patronised of late, and I have been 
told that this is because there is such 
a difficulty in obtaining thé films and 
other necessary things. So I don’t 
think we will venture on another just 
yet. The Editor is offering a prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best drawing in 
black and white entitled ‘“‘ Happiness.” 
This subject could be treated in hun- 
dreds of different ways, and it ought 
to allow plenty of scope for that im- 
agination of yours which some of you 
are so eager to exercise. 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be 
certified as such by the competitor. In the 
case of literary competitions work must be 
written upon one side of the paper only. 

2. Competitor's name, age, and address 
must be clearly written upon each entry— 
not enclosed on a separate sheet of paper. 
All loose pages must be pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not 
more than one entry may be submitted by 
one competitor for each competition. 

4. No entry can be returned unless accom- 
‘panied by a fully stamped and directed 
envelope, large enough to contain it. Brown 
paper and string, wrappers, and stamps un- 
accompanied by envelopes are insuflicient. 

5. All entries must be received at this 
office by January 20th, 1919. They should 
be addressed Competitions,’ THe QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C.4. 


Another Talk about Poetry 


I am going to talk to you again 
about poetry for a little, but it is not 
going to be a lecture this time. I 
thought you would be interested to 
hear which poems the competitors 
this month like the best. Rudyard 
Kipling’s poem “ If’ heads the list, 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ comes a 
good second, and ‘Tennyson’s “‘ Morte 
d’Arthur” is third. Tennyson is the 
32 
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favourite poet of Quiver readers, 
judging from the competition papers, 
and besides the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” 
his poems which win the most votes 
are “The Revenge,’ “The Lady of 
Shalott,” ‘‘ Break, Break, Break,’”’ and 
“The Poet’s Song.” Nobody, I am 
surprised to notice, has mentioned his 
“Crossing the Bar,’”’ ‘‘ Marianna,’ or 
“Enoch Arden,” which are generally 
such favourites with Tennysonian 
admirers. 


What has Shakespeare done ? 


Longfellow and Wordsworth are very 
popular. Not many people have chosen 
any of Keats’ or Shelley’s poems. 
And nobody—nobody, at all—has men- 
tioned any poem of Shakespeare’s! 
What a dreadful omission! Possibly 
you did not think any of his plays were 
covered by the term “ poem,” but 
what about his sonnets? Haven’t any 
of you read the two sonnets addressed 
“To His Love”: ‘“ Shall I compare 
Thee to a Summer’s Day ?”’ and “When 
in the Chronicles of Wasted Time” ? 
It’s really rather terrible to think that 
we possess perhaps the greatest poet 
who ever lived, and yet that none of 
THE Quiver readers should have 
selected any of his works as their 
favourite poem ! 

Perhaps you did not understand 
that the terms of the competition gave 
you leave to include any of Shake- 
speare’s works. Or perhaps you thought 
you couldn’t do justice to any of them 
in a short essay of 250 words. Well, 
of course you couldn’t, but nobody 
asked you to do justice to the poem of 
your choice, and I must say I am very 
sorry that nobody chose anything of 
Shakespeare’s. 


Other Poets Mentioned 


Francis ‘Thompson’s 
Heaven”’ received one vote. Yeats’ 
poems were chosen by one or two 
competitors, not by very many. One 
competitor selected Brumana,” by 
James Elroy Flecker, soldier-poet 
who has fallen in the War; and one 
reader chose a very favourite poem 
of mine, ‘‘Sea Fever,” by John Mase- 


“Hound of 


field. Ella Wheeler Wilcox did not 
receive many votes, at which I was 
rather surprised, for I had been given 
to understand that she was the favour- 
ite poet of girlhood. Other poets 
mentioned were Matthew Arnold, 
Walter Scott, Alice Meynell, Edward 
FitzGerald, Gray, Newbolt, and Edward 
Eastaway, but these last poets were 
not very popular apparently with 
QUIVER readers. 


A Book of Soldier-Poets 


Those of you who are interested in 
modern poetry, more especially in the 
poetry of those young poets who have 
laid down their lives for their country, 
may be glad to hear of a book which 
is being brought out to commemorate 
these fallen heroes. Its title is, 
**For Remembrance:  Soldier-Poets 
who have Fallen in the War,” and it 
is written by A. St. John Adcock. 
Not only does the volume give some 
account of the lives and work of the 
poets, but the author has endeavoured 
to reveal to his readers something of 
their personality and the high ideals 
which inspired them. I am sure you 
would like the book, both for the 
literary value of the work and also 
for the beautiful portraits in photo- 
gravure with which it is illustrated. 


Some Advice to Young Authors 


Now that we are on the subject of 
books, I want’ to talk to you about 
the stories which so many of you 
write and send to me for criticism. 
I am always glad to criticise readers’ 
work when they enclose the small 
fee of 1s., which we are obliged to 
charge (6d. in the case of poems, and 
2s. 6d. for MSS. of over 10,000 words), 
and I do my best to give you good 
advice. But I am afraid some of you 
are disappointed at the advice I give! 
I often get letters from you when you 
send me your stories. You say quite 
gaily that it is the first you have ever 
written, and will I please tell you 
the best paper to send it to. And 
when I write back and point out some 
of your faults and tell you, as gently 
as possible, that your work is not quite 
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fit for publication yet, you get. dis- 
couraged and don’t try any more. 
You all seem to forget that literature 
is a profession, and that, like all other 
professions, it needs a long and some- 
times hard apprenticeship on the part 
of the student before he or she can 
hope even to begin to succeed 

If you were an artist, you wouldn’t 
attempt to get the first picture you 
ever painted hung in the _ Royal 
Academy, would you? If it was 
acting you had a taste for, you surely 
wouldn’t really expect to step into a 
leading part right away? If you were 
a musician, you would never hope to 
gain the highest musical honours with 
no practice at all? No, of course you 
wouldn’t! You would know quite 
well that you would have to devote 
years and years to study and practice 
first, and you would not dream of 
feeling injured or slighted because you 
didn’t succeed in earning money at 
your particular job as soon as you 
began, 


If at First you don’t Succeed— 


You -know the rest of that little 
rhyme, don’t you? Well, act upon it, 
and see if it doesn’t work out as satis- 
factorily in your case as it did in 
Robert Bruce’s, for example. A great 
many of you show a good deal of 
promise in the work you send in for 
me to criticise, although—mostly owing 
to your youth and inexperience—it 
isn’t likely to be up to publication 
standard for a good many years to 
come. If you are still in your teens, 
or even twenty or twenty-one, you 


- cannot really hope to be a full-blown 


author. If you have talent some trace 
of it will probably show itself by the 
time you are twenty-two or twenty- 
three, though even then you needn’t 
despair if none of your work has been 
accepted. If you could go—as I have 
sometimes gone—to a_ gathering of 
successful authors and authoresses, I 
think you would be surprised to see 
so few young men or women amongst 
them. Still, it is a fact that most 
of our famous writers get to be quite 
middle-aged men and women before 
their work is recognised by the public. 


So you really needn’t utterly despair 
even if your stories still come back 
to you with unfailing regularity when 
you have attained the desperate old 
age of twenty-one. ; 

But don’t give up trying. Stick to 
it—those of you who have the fire of 
genius in you—and in time you will 
reap your reward. You'll be weary 
and tired enough of it all sometimes. 
Your head and your back and your eyes 
will ache, and your heart will ache, 
too, I expect, before the long struggle 
is over. But one day the postman 
will bring you a small typewritten en- 
velope instead of the bulky package 
addressed in your own handwriting 
which you have grown so used to hear- 
ing him drop through your letter-box 
—you see I know all about it! And 
when you have opened that envelope 
with shaking fingers and read the 
words that are written on that thin 
white page—well, then you will feel 
that perhaps it was worth while after 
all, and you will return to the fight 
with renewed energy now that one of 
your creations has found a niche at 
last. 


Some Christmas Music 


My talk has run into such lengths 
that I have no time for more this 
month, I am afraid. But, before the 
Christmas season is quite over, I 
must just tell you of some music I 
heard about the other day. They are 
some Christmas carol and hymn tunes 
that have been warmly recommended 
to me, and which are composed by 
John Wickens; they may be obtained 
from the publisher, J. Wickens, New 
Cross, Bucks. So those of you who 
are wanting to know of new carols had 
better write for a catalogue. 

_ And don’t forget that we are going 
to have a grand story competition 
very shortly, particulars of which will 
be announced again in March, and get 
ahead with the plots for your entries 
—school stories of 2,500 words in 
length, you will remember—so as to 
be able to send them in punctually 
when the closing date is announced. 
Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE. 
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all stations of life. 


to everyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


A MARVELLOUS 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr. 
R. G. Smith, of Totteriham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 
cases. 

“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. 
People aftected with this distressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
and yet simple invention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 

If you are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 


THE MURRAY CO.,195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Invention for 


A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
Thousands sold. 


DIABETE 


Fiour, Bread, Biscuits, Food 
Also Foods 


usks, Cocoa, etc. 


tor the Answmic, Dyspeptic, Invalids, the Aged, & Infants, 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession, 
Send 6d. stamps for Samples and Bookiet. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM,. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT 


hest Value Assured. Up to 7/- per Tooth, pinned on 
canite; 12/-on Silver; 15/-on Gold; £2 on Platinum 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned post free. 
BEST PRICES PAID FOR OLD COLD & SILVER JEWELLERY 
(Broken or otherwise). 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Kindly mention “The Qutver.” 

S. CANN & CO., 69a Market St., MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


You will 
be pleased 


with your complexion 
if you make it a habit 
to use Pomeroy Skin 
Food. 


It is a true skin 
beautifier, bringing to 
the face the much- 
admired contours of 
youth, rejuvenating the 
skin, cleansing it, sooth- 
ing it, feeding it, thus 
ensuring skin health 
and lasting beauty. 


A short trial will convince you that Pomeroy 
Skin Food is the one face cream that you need 


for your complexion. 
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Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 
Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., 29, Old Bond St., W.1, 
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Through 
Hail, Rain, 
Frost . and 
«| Snow 


Every minute of 
the day disease 

rms are await- 
ing a sign of weak- 
ness in the defence 
put up by the sys- 
tem—a _ lowering 
of the vitality, due 
to exertion, ex- 
posure, or sudden 
perature—in order to attack, 


EVAN 
Pastilles 


The effective precautionary 
measure against the microbes of 
Influenza, Catarrh, Pneumonia, 
Diphtheria, etc. 

Evans’ Pastilles strengthen the vocal 
cords, and allay and prevent irritation of 
the throat. 

See the raised bar on each Pastille~a patented 
mark which no other pastille possesses. 


from the maners, per tin. 


56 Hanover Street, Liverpool. 


“Hurry Up, Mummy!” 


The children are so keen on Creamola 
Custard that Mother can’t bring it in 
quickly ve or make it often enough— 


to satisfy them. 


CREAMOIA 


CUSTARD PUDDING 
tard powder. 


Cres is Custard of pre war quality, making delicious 
sweets and esseris with the richness and 
ties of new-laid 


Sold everywhere 
tight tine on put, post Sree, 1%, the ma. 


for one 


All the dainty dishes you can prepare 
with Creamola are so appetising and nour- 
ishing that both young and old enjoy them. 


packet gnu three times as far as any other 


» od. and 1/6 packets. 


Creamola Recipe Book Free. Send P.C, 


D. K. PORTER & Cu., GLASGoOw, 


Hockey - Girls 


like the sturdy sporting build of Norwell 
brogues. Parents appreciate their wear. 
resistance, the retention of their smartness 
all the time of wear, and chiefly their sensible _ 
foot-shape that allows the feet to develop - 
freely and naturally. 


Norwells 
Perth Brog 


“Direct from Scotland” 
NEVER LET IN THE Damp 


Girl’s Girton Brogue 

A wear-resisting, stylish Inake of Scotch 
brogue; uppers of our black or ich 
brown calfskin, 


Sises 9, 8, 18/6 
293945 26 


Orders are sent post-free 
in Britain ; postage abroad 
extra. 

Foreign orders receive 


Entire satisfaction is 
guaranteed or the pur- 
chase money isrefunded 
in full. special 
Write to-day for Foot Catalog 

D. NORWELL & SON, 

Perth, Scotland 


Specialists in good-wearing footwear. @ | 
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MADE IN 
ELECTALAND. _ 


VAN WILLIAMS was the discoverer rof 

the only safe method of applying and 

= combining Henna—which played so 
important a part in the toilet of Oriental 

a beautics—as a Shampoo, The Evan 
de Williams’ Henna Treatment is the only 
Se reliable method of keeping the Hair young 
and beautiful, Write for Free Booklet. 
Maison Q. Chaventre, 289 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1, Of a// Chemists and Halrdressere. 
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SILVER PLATED CLEMAK STROPPING MACHINE 
WITH SEVEN BLADES. wiTht VELVET HIDE STROP 


FRiInTBD anv Fustisnep By Cassett & Company, Limirep, La bette Sauvace, Lonpon, 


THE LINK OF UNION 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C2 
56. KINGSWAY, 
/- LONDON, W.C.2. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT 
COMPLETE AS ILLUSTRATED 
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